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REPRESSION EXPERIMENTALLY ANALYZED 


ROSALIND GOULD 
The Bank Street Schools 


This study is part of a larger experimental program designed to 
answer certain questions about the psychodynamics of repression." 
Several experimental techniques have been devised which meet the 
major conditions Freud postulated as necessary, if not sufficient, 
antecedents for repression, namely, that anxiety be provoked either 
by a threat to the ego or self-esteem, or by a ‘moral’ conflict.7, The 
present report is concerned mainly with an analysis of the conse- 
quences for behavior and memory of the emotional tension and an- 
xiety aroused in a situation which threatens self-esteem. 

Some questions which are raised by any study of the psycho- 
dynamics of repression are: (1) What criteria shall be used to dis- 
tinguish repression from other kinds of forgetting? (2) How does 
repression come about? Do emotional factors becloud perception? 
Or do they primarily influence the organization of the memory 
“traces’’ in such a way as to block or inhibit recall of related items ? 
(3) If repression be conceived as a means employed to cope with a 
disrupting emotional problem, what determines that repression rather 
than other possible “paths out of conflict” (e.g., rationalization, pro- 
jection, resolution) will be used? The intensity of the anxiety? The 
psychological structure of the individual ? 

The experimental situation described below presents a series of 
tasks in a context which is potentially a threat to the self-esteem of 
the individual. The subject is informed that this is a new type of 
personality test. He is told that a pair of tasks will be shown him, 
that he is to choose one of them to perform, and that his choice will 
reveal a “good” or “bad” characteristic of his personality. Imme- 


*T wish to express my appreciation of the helpful interest shown by Dr. Tamara 
Dembo, and the psychologically acute observations made by Miss Bettye Goldstein 
and Miss Mary E. Searle. Without them this study would never have been 
executed. 

* The specific technique for studying moral conflicts and the use of choice 
situations was devised by B. Wright (8); D. L. Adler (1). 
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diately after he has made his choice, before he begins to work on the 
task, he is informed which characteristic has been thus revealed. Six 
trials, each presenting a choice between two prearranged tasks, are 
given. Regardless, however, of the specific task chosen, a prear- 
ranged personality comment is proffered after every choice. The 
specific comments, three of them “pleasant” (P)* and three “un- 
pleasant” (U), and their associated tasks are given below. It was 
expected that the behavior displayed in response to each of the com- 
ments and the recall of the tasks and comments would provide a 
basis for answering the above questions. 

It is obvious that since the six comments are all given in one 
session, the reaction to any given comment will be related to the 
reaction to the preceding comment or comments. Thus the sequence 
in which comments occur ought to determine the extent of affective 
disturbance and, consequently, the character of subsequent recall. 
To study the effect of differences in intensity of anxiety upon recall, 
two sequences were studied. The sequence of U, U.P... in Group 
II was expected to provoke greater anxiety than the P, U, U... 
order of comments in Group I. 


PROCEDURE 


Groups I and Il 


1. When S enters, he is brought over to a table on which are arranged 
16 tasks. E explains briefly what is involved in each one, and asks S to 
designate the tasks he regards as pleasant and those he regards as dis- 
agreeable. “Now, if you had to do any of these which 6 would you most 
prefer to do?”; then, “Which 6 would you find most disagreeable to have to 
do?” The remaining 4 tasks, by implication, were neutral. S is then brought 
over to another table which is so arranged that S works with his back 
towards the first table. A screen is placed around one end of the latter. 

2. The test situation is described. The S is informed of the relation 
between choice of task and personality characteristics. It is pointed out that 
the test was empirically standardized upon psychoanalytic patients and fur- 
ther, that the relationship between task and personality was a symbolic one. 
The latter was brought in to anticipate any effort on the subject’s part to 
figure out, logically, why, for example, unsnarling a string should signify 
loyalty. 


* Although U comments as a whole can be expected to present more of a threat 
and therefore be more liable to repression than P comments as a whole, the gen- 
eral context in which a given comment appears and its meaning to the individual 
are the basic determinants of the affective and recall fate of that comment. On the 
other hand, a P comment may be subject to repression by virtue of its painful 
disparity between what S would like to be and what he “knows” he is, and is 
afraid he will be discovered as. For these reasons a marked difference in group 
forgetting between U and P comments was not anticipated. 


| | 
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3. Six pairs of tasks,* one pair at a time, are presented in a prearranged 
sequence. When the pair is brought out, S makes his choice. He is then 
informed of the personality characteristic revealed, and is left to perform 
the task he chose. An observer, seated at the far end of the room, records 
decision time, performance time, and behavioral responses. E records her 
impression of S’s reaction to each comment. When S has completed the task, 
it is removed and another pair brought out. In this way 6 pairs are pre- 
sented. 

The sequence of comments and tasks used in Group I is given below. 
In Group II, only the order of the comments was changed, leaving the pairs 
of tasks associated with a comment the same as in Group I. 


Sequence of Tasks and Comments 


Group I Group IT 
Comments in Order of 
Trial Tasks Presentation Comments in Order 


1 16, 6 P Loyalty, or Creativity (only U Fundamental immaturity... 
one of these told to a given 


subject) 

2 1,2 U Fundamental immaturity and U Slow about seeing things 
childishness 

3 10,7 U “Shameful,” later changedto P Warmhearted 
slow about seeing things** 

4 8,12 P Warmhearted U_ No real sense of humor 

5 9,3 U No real sense of humor P Loyalty 

6 15,5 P Creativity, or Loyalty P Creativity, or Dependability 

in a crisis 


4. After the sixth task has been performed and removed, S is asked his 
age (except if S is a female obviously well past 30) and occupation, and 
then asked, ‘Will you please tell me, just as they come to your mind, what 
were the things I brought over here to the table for you to choose from?” 
The last part is specified to prevent the subject trying to recall the 4 tasks 


‘Descriptions of the tasks, and the number assigned to them, follow: 1: Cut 
out 5 cartoons from the New Yorker; 2: Line up small letter e’s; 3: Count pieces 
of grass in box; 4: Plan a meal you would like; 5: Draw a design; 6: Unsnarl 
string; 7: Bottles of 10 disagreeable substances. To rank them in order of dis- 
agreeableness after smelling each; 8: Jigsaw; 9: Color landscape; 10: Choose 10 
most attractive women (men) from group of pictures; 11: Copy 3 columns of 
figures twice each; 12: Thread needle ten times; 13: Connect numbers to make a 
figure; 14: Put an x in each block; 15: Darken every fourth square (using fine 
graph paper) ; 16: Model an animal from clay. 

**Shameful refers to the following situation: After S made his choice, E 
became obviously hesitant and troubled and after a little delay said, “No—no, I 
hetter not tell you what that means. It—it isn’t very nice.” It was thought that 
this ambiguous reference to sex, heightened by the nature of the tasks involved, 
would evoke any existing guilt feelings concerning sex. The comment should 
then be subject to the same fate as the original feelings, one of the likely fates 
being repression. Actually this comment was forgotten by only 1 of the 10 sub- 
jects exposed to it. E’s inability to “speak up” was readily interpreted by them as 
an indication of weakness and prudery on her part, rather than of some unspeak- 
able characteristic on theirs. Possibly a veiled reference to sex in our society 
would always stand out in sharp relief by reason of its subject matter and in- 
definiteness—or possibly the subjects tested had no conflicts or repressed guilt 
about sex. We are inclined to the former. 
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which did not enter into the experiment proper and which he had only seen 
once. S is then asked, “What were the things I told you about yourself?” 
In current experiments the recall of the comments precedes that of the tasks, . 

5. An interview follows which is concerned mainly with discovering S’s 
initial reaction to the comments, as he now sees it, and his thoughts during 
the performance of the tasks. 

6. After the interview the experimental situation is completely exposed, 
and in some cases a second recall is requested after the exposé. 


Group III (Control) 


To discover something about the forgetting of the tasks under relatively 
unemotional conditions, a control situation was devised. This consisted of 
the same tasks and initial procedure as employed in |, but the instructions 
were to the effect that E was interested in standardizing some materials for 
a future experiment, and S was being asked to help in this process. S was 
told in advance that each time he would be presented with a pair of tasks 
and he was to choose the one he wished to perform. Records were kept by 
an O, and recall of the tasks was obtained at the end. 


Group IV (Control) 

In order to see whether particular comments had initially different recall 
values, the recall of the comments was studied under relatively unemotional 
conditions. The study was carried on in the classroom with two groups of 
advanced undergraduate psychology students. Both classes were in the midst 
of a discussion of personality questionnaires. At the beginning of the hour 
the class was told, “Imagine that you have just taken a very reliable and 
valid personality test. I have scored it and am now ready to give you the 
results. Remember everything I say represents a very valid description of 
you. Now this is the first result—you are fundamentally immature and child- 
ish.” The actual results announced were the same comments in the same 
sequence used in Group II. After each result was announced, the students 
indicated their reaction to it on a five-point scale which had been explained 
to them earlier. The scale was simple, ranging from —2 indicative of a 
very unpleasant feeling, to +2 indicative of a very pleased feeling. These 
ratings were the only record of the comments they made. They were re- 
quested in order to provide a basis for the recall of the comments and also 
to check on the affective tone of the comments. After the six comments had 
been given and rated, the papers were put aside to be handed in at the end 
of the hour. After about thirty minutes devoted to class discussion of a 
current topic, the students were asked, to their complete surprise, to write 
on the back of their papers the “things” I had told them about themselves. 

In both classes the three P comments turned out to be clearly pleasant 
and the three U comments, clearly unpleasant, with very few ratings in the 
zero category. The recall data obtained from this “irreal” situation would 
not prove anything about the experimental situation, but they might remove 
any basis for offering “mechanical” explanations for the character of the 
forgetting in the experimental situation. For example, if the recall value of 
all the comments was approximately the same in the classroom situation, one 
could not explain differential recall value of the comments in the experi- 
mental situation in terms of different degrees of initial learning. 
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The Subjects 

The subjects in experiments |, II, and Jil were mainly undergraduate 
students and teachers attending summer school at lowa and Cornell univer- 
sities in 1940. All subjects in experiment II] (N = 13) and in Il (N = 16) 
were drawn from the Cornell Summer School, those in Group I (N = 17) 
from the lowa Summer School. The subjects in the classroom situation 
(N = 60) were students attending E’s undergraduate courses at Brooklyn 
College. The subjects ranged in age from 17 to 45, the average being 25. 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 


The demonstration of repression, as distinct from other types of 
forgetting, presents certain problems and disadvantages in a labora- 
tory situation not present in a clinical situation. The subject cannot 
be observed over long periods of time to study the indirect mani- 
festations of repressed material. The laboratory situation cannot 
ever reach the emotional intensity aroused by most life-events which 
are repressed. Life-history material is usually lacking, and so on. 
The laboratory situation, on the other hand, offers certain advan- 
tages. It offers the opportunity of observing the subject’s reaction 
at the time the event is perceived. The problem of “how” repression 
comes about may thus receive at least partial enlightenment. Since 
the external situation is objectively constant, within limits, the lab- 
oratory situation also permits a comparison of individual effective- 
ness in coping with a particular disturbing event, in the present in- 
stance an esteem-threatening situation. The analysis of the bases 
for these individual differences might help to solve the mystery of 
why repression is utilized rather than other possible defenses. 

How can we distinguish repression from other types of forget- 
ting, in a laboratory experiment? What criteria of repression shall 
be used? Previous material on the subject of repression would lead 
one to expect that (1) quality, not quantity, of forgetting would be 
important, (2) pleasantness or unpleasantness of an item would 
alone be an insufficient determinant of repression, and (3) the mean- 
ing of the item to the individual would be the crucial determinant. 

The concept of repression refers not to the quantity but to the 
quality of forgetting. Since the important consideration is not “how 
much” but “what” is forgotten, the absolute amount of forgetting 
is an untenable criterion. A great deal about an event can be for- 
gotten because of lack of interest (too little “tensiori’’) or because 
of excessive anxiety (too much “tension’’). Forgetting is an end- 
result which may be brought about by very different means, for very 
different reasons. The control and the experimental situations can 
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be assumed to differ widely in the motivational factors (means) 
leading to nonrecall. A comparison between them wiii only be use- 
ful, then, as a means of demonstrating differences in the kind 
(rather than amount) of recall obtained in relatively unemotional 
and relatively emotional conditions. The most valid comparison of 
results would, therefore, be in terms of the pattern or selectiveness 
of recall manifested in each of the two groups. 


The pleasantness or unpleasantness of an item is not a crucial 
factor in determining selectiveness. It has been well established by 
Freud (3) and our own everyday experiences that the unpleasant- 
ness of an event will not suffice to bring about its repression. Un- 
pleasantness, however, is more likely to be associated with a syn- 
drome of conflict, anxiety, guilt, and tension than pleasantness. 
Therefore, all other things being equal, U events will be more fre- 
quently repressed than P events. But it is clear that it is the emo- 
tional consequences of the event, rather than the event itself, that 
will bring about repression. This simple distinction is frequently 
overlooked. By overlooking it many studies have erroneously at- 
tempted to “verify’’ Freud by analyzing the relative recall of items 
defined by the experimenter as U or P, instead of having these items 
defined by their meaning and effect upon the subject. 

Because of the necessity for reference to the individual, group 
data can have but a limited value in the study of repression. They 
can be used only when the experimental events have essentially the 
same psychological significance for the majority of the subjects. 
They can be used only when there is present in the experiment some 
means for judging the effect of the event on the subject, the judg- 
ment not being exclusively dependent upon the S’s conscious report 
of the effect. The use of a culturally homogeneous group, and the 
utilization of the quantitative data only in their qualitative context 
are thus prerequisites for analysis of group data in the study of 
repression. 

The number of subjects in Groups I, II, and ill is too small to 
permit of meaningful statistical treatment. Reliable differences when 
obtained on a population of 13 or 17 are hardly significant. Until 
additional subjects are seen, the burden of proof for the present 
formulation of the repression processes will fall upon the qualitative 
data. At the present time, only a brief, nonquantitative summary of 
the trends in the data which constitute presumptive evidence for 
repression, will be presented. For those who are curious, nonethe- 
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less, about the exact quantitative results thus far obtained, a sum- 
mary is presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
SUMMARY OF QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 


Grovr I (N = 17) 


Grove III (N = 13) 


Frequency of Forgetting 


Task Forgetting 


Tasks Comments 
‘en- 
Trial |Affect| sion Number Per Per Trial Per 
total*} Act| Rj | Total| cent N cent Ac Rj | Total) cent 
ee P 50 1 4 5 15 11 65 See 6 4 | 10 38.5 
U 53 0 6 6 4 29 2 5 7 27 
ead P 55 1 4 5 15 2 12 aoe 6 6 | 12 46 
P 59 4 | 2 18 7 6 | 13 50 
Sianed U 61 3 10 | 13 38.5) 5 29 ee 3 5 8 31 
. re U 71 2 7 9 26.5} 4 24 iss: 1 2 3 11.5 
38 | 49 24 29 25 28 | 53 34 
Grovr II (N = 16) Group IV (N = 60) 
Frequency of Forgetting 
Comment Forgetti 
Tasks Comments _— 
Ten- 
Trial | Affect | sion Number Per Per || Trial§ 
totalf| Ac Rj | Total} cent N cent N Per cent 
aD U 25 2 4 6 17 5 31 Ree 30 50 
. P 26 2 6 8 25.51; 6 38 fae 16 26 
P 27 5 38 3 19 20 34 
U 32 5 7 412 38 14 88 18 30 
U 32 8 | 15 48.5 | 3 19 20 34 
Saree ? 33 2 8 | 10 32.5 | 10 63 eens 19 32 
23 4 | 63 33 41 123 


D/sD Tasks: I and II = 2.28 (98.9 chances in 100 of a difference greater than 0). 
Comments: I and II = 2.66 (99.7 chances in 100 of a difference greater than 0). 


*Since only a 3-point scale is used, the differences between the trials may be assumed to be of greater 
ore magnitude than the numerical differences would lead one to believe. 


he abbreviations “ac” and 


tThe tension totals of Group II are obtained from the choice time period only. 
Parison with the totals of Group I, these figures might be multiplied by 3. 


§lt will be recalled that the order of the comments was the same as that of Group II. 


refer to accepted (i.e., performed) and rejected tasks respectively. 


For a very rough com- 
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The major differences between the control and experimental 
series lie in the “random” chasacter of the forgetting in the control 
series, in contrast to the “‘selective’’ character in the experimental 
series. They are summarized below: 


SuMMAkY A 


Experimental Series | and II 


.Large differences between fre- 


quency of forgetting of accepted 
(performed) and rejected tasks. 


. Tasks associated with U comments 


tend to be forgotten more fre- 
quently than tasks associated with 
P comments. 


. Very wide range in frequency of 


forgetting of comments, from 12 
to 88 per cent. 


.No relationship of frequency of 


forgetting to position in the series. 
Trials 3 and 4 account for 27 of 


Control Series III and lV 


1. No difference between them in III. 


2. These same tasks, in III, are for- 


gotten with approximately the 
same frequency. 


. Each comment in IV is forgotten 


with about the same frequency, 
with the exception of the fourth 
comment. The increase here may 
possibly be attributed to position 
effects. 


.In III, trials 3 and 4 account for 


almost half of the total number of 
tasks forgotten. 


the 112 tasks forgotten. 


This summary strongly suggests that the forgetting in the ex- 
perimental series cannot be explained in terms of the peripheral 
nature of the item, or in terms of the differential degree of learning, 
or limitations of ‘memory span.” The variations in forgetting can, 
however, be related to particular emotional factors, as the protocols 
below illustrate. On a quantitative level, the frequency of forgetting 
is strikingly related to the degree of emotional tension experienced 
at the time of receiving the comment. This finding is of particular 
significance for the question, “How does repression come about ?”’ 

The relating of frequency of forgetting to the level of emotional 
tension represents the most fruitful statistical analysis.” The level 
of emotional tension was adjudged independent of the knowledge 
of the recall data. The particular ratings assigned to each subject 
were arrived at first by the two observers who recorded the be- 
havioral data and the experimenter working independently, then by 
a pooling of these judgments. 


* Other analyses of the data revealed no consistent variation of frequency of 
forgetting of tasks or comments with length of choice time, length of performance 
time, position in the series, or original designation of the task as pleasant, dis- 
agreeable, or neutral. 
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A wealth of affective behavior is manifested in the experi- 
mental groups ranging from reversal of original preferences after a 
U comment, blocking and embarrassed hollow laughter after a U 
comment, hiding head in arms, and kicking vehemently under the 
table, to turning the chair around so that by the end of the experi- 
ment the subject's back is almost completely turned to the experi- 
menter. The difference in emotional tone between control III and 
the experimental groups is reflected in the behavior during the ex- 
periment and in the manner of recall as well as in the character of 
the recall. The behavior of the control subjects, in marked contrast 
to the experimental subjects, never rose above the lowest “level” of 
emotional tension. The recall performance of these subjects was 
free of the frequent, prolonged blocking and other expressions of 
emotional disturbance so characteristic of the experimental subjects. 

The different kinds of emotional response were given ratings in- 
dicative of three degrees of intensity of emotional disturbance. Each 
subject was given a rating of 1, 2, or 3 for each trial. Although 
these data were subsequently combined, tension ratings for each 
choice period and each performance period were originally made 
separately. The following are samples of the kinds of behaviors 
considered indicative of different degrees or levels of tension. Scale 
value of : 

1. Hesitant movements; mild drumming or movement in chair; bites nails; 
examines foot intently; makes noises with mouth; etc. 

2. Embarrassed laughter; prolongs interval before choice or comment by 
several questions; repetition of E’s statements or questions; aggressive 
remarks; handles task impatiently; trembling hands; less mild movement 
(than 1); attempts to watch E behind screen; suspicious of O; etc. 

3. Leave-the-field in interval; “Do I really have to do this?” after U com- 
ment given; rushes into task without waiting for comment; intense drum- 


ming, squirming, kicking; scratching; loud prolonged laughter; extreme 
quiet after comment; etc. 


Unfortunately the records of Group II, obtained by two less 
experienced O’s than in Group I, are not as complete as those of 
Group I. Total tension scores of I and II are not, therefore, directly 
comparable. On the basis of the scores obtained for the choice 
period alone, however, it can be asserted that the totals of Group IT 
would be higher than I. In Table 1 will be found the total tension 
scores for Group I, but choice period tension scores only for 
Group IT. 

The major finding that emerges from the analysis of the relation 
of task recall to tension scores, is the increase in amount forgotten 
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with an increase in the level of emotional tension. This positive 
correspondence holds for individuals as well as for the group as a 
whole. 

When the subjects are grouped in accordance with the number 
of tasks they forgot (i.e., 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6) and the average tension 
of the subjects in each of these groups computed, a consistent in- 
crease in the average tension score is found, in accordance with the 
increase in forgetting (i.e., 3.1, 4.6, 4.7, 5.0, 5.1). The differences 
between adjacent groups is not large, and the number of cases in 
each group is small (N = 2, 5, 3, 3, 3). The consistency of the 
trend, however, is considered psychologically significant, particularly 
because of the existence of other trends in the same direction. 

When group tension scores for each trial are arranged in an 
ascending order, as in Table 1, a corresponding increase in average 
forgetting of tasks is found. In both groups, the regularity of the 
relationship is broken at the highest tension scores. The significance 
of this is difficult to judge, in view of the roughness of the tension 
measures. Our interest is primarily in trends rather than precise 
measurement at the present time, and such variations will have to 
be overlooked or at most treated as suggestive of a curvilinear rela- 
tionship between tension and memory. 

Despite the crudeness of this measurement of tension, almost 
because of it, perhaps, the following trends in the data are consid- 
ered highly suggestive of a causal relationship between forgetting 
and level of emotional tension (see Table 1). 


Summary B 


Tension data Task Recall Data 
1. Higher total level of tension in 1. Higher total level of forgetting in 
Group IT than in I. II than in I, of both tasks and 
comments. 
2. Higher level of tension in the first 2. More forgetting of the first 3 
3 trials of II than of I (attribu- trials in II than in I. 


table to the greater anxiety pro- 
voked by the U,U,P sequence in 
II, as compared to the P, U, U se- 
quence in I). 
3.In I, trials 6,2,5 have a higher 3.In I, trials 6, 2, 5 have a higher 


tension score than trials 1, 3, 4. forgetting total than trials 1, 3, 4. 
4.In II, trials 1,2,3 have a higher 4.In II, trials 1, 2, 3 have a higher 
tension score than trials 4, 5, 6. forgetting total than trials 4, 5, 6. 


It will be recalled that Groups I and II differ not in the number or 
kind of P and U comments, but in the affective character of the 
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opening comment. It was assumed that a U, U, P sequence in the 
beginning of the experiment (Group II) would be conducive to 
more anxiety than a P, U, U sequence (Group 1). These data seem 
to confirm this assumption. 

Though in general a correspondence between the tension data 
and comment forgetting is found when we compare Group I with 
Group II, no consistent variation within both of these groups is 
obtained. An explanation for this apparently contradictory result 
is offered in the theoretical section below. 


QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS 


The individual protocols vividly illustrate the effects on behavior 
and thinking of emotional tension and anxiety. The subtle distor- 
tions, rationalizations, sly digs at the experimenter, attacks against 
the experiment, all attest to the effectiveness of the situation and 
illuminate the ways in which the subjects consciously handle the 
affective material. These records are the most convincing justifica- 
tion for treating the recall results in terms of repression. 

The protocols, moreover, shed some light on the question, “What 
determines that repression will be resorted to?” They yield informa- 
tion on the problem of the character of the relationship between ten- 
sion and recall. The highest levels of tension, for example, are not 
invariably associated with the greatest forgetting. Under what con- 
ditions is a high level of tension associated with low recall, and 
under what conditions with high recall? Since space does not permit 
a detailed presentation of these data, a few of the more striking 
cases of high and low recall of comments will be sketched. The 
comments are used as the basis for recall classification since pri- 
marily they, rather than the tasks, provoke the anxiety. 

The cases of Miss K (aged 40+) and Miss R (aged 32+) are 
illustrative of the different recall results possible in states of high 
tension. They illustrate the different ways in which rather intense 
emotional disturbance may be handled. Miss K differed from Miss 
R in being apparently more assured, and certainly more expressive 
of her feelings. Miss R impressed E as an unhappy, retiring, ‘“‘sup- 
pressed” person. Both broke down into tears in the course of the 
experiment. Both have high tension scores—yet Miss K recalled 
five comments, while Miss R recalled but two comments. A major 
clue to this striking difference is found in the reasons which led 
each to cry. The records suggest that while K cried in self-pity, R 
cried in despair. 
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Illustrative Protocol 


K’s behavior record of the first 4 trials is rather fully reported 
below, both because it is vivid and because one fairly complete 
protocol will most effectively clarify the experimental situation. 


Performance Record 


Trial 1. Apparently hadn’t followed instructions—asks details. Receives 
“childishness” with embarrassed laugh and a quick look at O. “Would it 
have been more mature to have done those letters ?—I figured the cartoons 
would be interesting, while (2) was monotonous.” Works for a while. “Is 
there some trick to this—for example, some (cartoons) are larger than 
others.” Lips pursed during performance. ' 

Trial 2. Slight twitch of lips at comment, at end of which drums on table 
and looks at chosen task. E repeats instructions—K repeats comment after 
E. Announces end of task aggressively. During interval sits leaning for- 
ward—hands on lips—tense. 

Trial 3. Choice time very rapid—in striking contrast to previous two 
choices. Literally grabs 8, drawing it towards her. Does not look up at E 
at end of comment. In the middle of performance suddenly asks, “If you 
know you have a physical defect are you supposed to say anything or let it 
come out?” Face has become red, and she does not look up as she replies 
“Bad eyes” to E’s “what” question. This is a rather delayed interpretation 
of the preceding “slow” comment, and it is in terms of eye pathology, rather 
than the usual psychological interpretation of “weakness of intellect.” 

Trial 4. Again very rapid choice time, aggressively grabbing 9 and ex- 
claiming, “I wouldn’t do that” in reference to 3. Hands tremble after hear- 
ing comment—“No real sense of humor, eh?” Has tears in her eyes, sniffs 
audibly, very emotional. Looks up and pushes 9 away slightly. E walks 
toward her. “Am I supposed to finish all of it?” Has done very little and 
that sloppily. “As much as you wish,” E replied. “Well then,” shoving it 
away, “I’m not interested in it.” 


Interview Record 


1. E: What was your reaction to the childishness comment? “Plain 
amused (!!) at that,” she retorted with considerable feeling and inten- 
sity... . “Amused because I have a lot of responsibilities.” Torrential out- 
burst of tears. “I must tell you something else. I haven’t been fair to you or 
myself. I started to come here, turned back and then thought it wasn’t good 
sportsmanship. I just received some bad news and my reactions aren’t what 
they should be.” E interrupted with an exposé of the experiment, which 
obviously relieved the subject. She kept insisting, though, that she was only 
amused at the comment, and that she was really interested in the experiment. 
She reiterated the fairness story and her claim that she was not at all upset 
about the comments—just upset because she had received bad news. The bad 
news was the marriage of her ward to some girl she did not approve of, 
which upset her plans to send him to college. (Although this news un- 
doubtedly increased her emotionality or readiness to cry, judging from her 
reactions at the time the comments were given, it is extremely unlikely that 
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her crying outburst was as unrelated to them as she claims). E: ... thoughts 
during performance? “Wondered why you wanted them cut out.” E: Did 
you think about the comment? ‘Please don’t think it bothered me because 
it didn’t. I was thinking about how we judge a person one way when there 
is so much on the other side.” This is rather clear evidence that she was 
thinking about the comment, about how “unfair” it was in the light of how 
much she was doing for others. Tears come to her eyes again as she goes 
on to speak about living with her “elderly parents.” “More home and busi- 
ness responsibility has come on to me... .” 

2. ... “Well I realized the truth of that. My eyes are a great deal of 
expense and worry... .” Detailed story of her visits to a well-known hos- 
pital. 

3... . “I just thought it was complimentary.” Fusses with hair as 
she speaks, in coy embarrassment. 

4... . “Well I think I was more amused than anything else.” E: Think 
you have one? “A bit—on the sarcastic side.” Laughs. “It recalled to my 
mind what one of the teachers said at the end of school—When you lose 
your sense of humor I'll know you're sick and when you lose your sense of 


sarcasm I’ll know you're dead.’ . . . I didn’t take it (comment) very seri- 
ously.” Many nervous movements, tapping, tipping chair, etc. 
Recall 


She recalled all the comments except “no humor.” In her first recall of 
the tasks she forgot only the rejected task associated with childishness (2) 
and the violently rejected task associated with “no humor” (3). The for- 
getting of these two tasks is clearly related to the affect of the comments 
associated with them. In effect, the forgetting removes the onus of respon- 
sibility for the choice and the comment which followed from the choice of 
task. 

Her forgetting of “no humor” seems a rather straightforward example 
of “direct” repression. Her behavioral record at the time of receiving the 
comment is replete with manifestations of upset, aggression, and desire to 
leave the field. The most intense eruptions of her feelings occurred at this 
time, “eruptions,” not “suppressions” as in R’s case. Without a complete 
clinical picture, however, it is not possible conclusively to state the precise 
motivational basis for the repression. It may be that the contradicting evi- 
dence she thought of against the validity of the “no humor” comment was 
not reassuring enough. Or, the associations aroused in this connection were 
themselves partially instrumental for the repression of “no humor.” That is, 
“no humor” was repressed, perhaps, because of its associative relation with 
(repressed) fears of age, illness, death, or because the “sarcastic” aspect 
of her humor was tied up with (repressed) hostilities occasioned by her 
underlying concept of the world as unjust and ungrateful. 


Throughout the interview she gave numerous examples of her 
“goodness” and “fairness,” of her responsibilities and stalwart ac- 
ceptance of affliction. She was not “bothered at all’ by the U com- 
ments. The P comments, on the other hand, were completely ac- 
cepted, evoked definite pleasure, and in each case were supplemented 
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by confirming examples.® In reference to the “dependability” com- 
ment, for example, she pointed out, “I have two sisters and my folks 
never think of turning to them.” All these references can be seen 
not only as means of minimizing the significance of the U com- 
ments, but also as indicative, in toto, of a fundamental personality- 
pattern. It would appear from this record that a major self-concept 
is of herself as a virtuous, just, self-sacrificing person who moves 
in an essentially ungrateful world. The U comments would on the 
whole, therefore, not be crushing blows. They would simply inten- 
sify this martyr-like reaction. 


Other Subjects 


Subject R. Miss R, on the other hand, not having such defenses, 
unable to obtain “satisfaction” from the U comments, recalls but 
two comments. Even the forgetting that did take place was not 
particularly useful as a defense, since her conscious thoughts, as 
reported below, were strongly influenced by the forgotten U com- 
ments. 

Illustrative of her relative helplessness in this situation, and per- 
haps indicative of her inability to cope with self-derogations in gen- 
eral, are her reactions to the “‘childishness” comment. As reported 
in the interview, she thought only “How foolish it was.’’ Almost 
as proof of the ineffectualness of this reaction, upon reporting it, 
she immediately burst into tears. Her overt behavior during the 
experiment proper was in marked contrast to this uncontrolled ex- 
pression of emotion. As the experiment progressed, with the excep- 
tion of the third trial (the first P comment), she became increasingly 
blocked and immobile. She spent more and more time staring fixedly 
out the window during the intervals. By the sixth trial her chair 
had so been shifted to face the window that her back was almost 
completely turned towards E. No “free” behavior, as during the 
third trial, followed the last two P comments, since they were com- 
pletely submerged in the morass of feeling provoked by the preced- 
ing U comments. 

The continued influence of “forgotten” material on conscious 
thought processes is one of the most striking ways in which repres- 
sion can be demonstrated. The following examples of her recall and 


*It is particularly interesting that while many subjects questioned the validity 
of the test in discussing their reactions to the U comments during the interview, 
rarely was this question raised in connection with the P comments. The same 
subjects who denied that the experiment could validly reveal the U comments 
given, were pleased by the P comments and accepted them without any difficulty. 
The test apparently had differential validity ! 
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her response to the first interview question reveal this influence. The 
“errors” in her recall illustrate what is believed to be a major result- 
ant of tension and processes of repression upon the organization of 
memory “traces,” that is, “coalescence.” 


1. When asked to recall the comments she looked away from E, blocked, 
extremely tense—making a desperate effort to maintain control. With long 
blocks after each, she recalled, “emotional immaturity—warmheartedness— 
something about a crisis.” It is indicative of her state and perhaps also of 
the fact that the comment “traces” were organized largely in terms of a 
unit region of “U comments told me,” that only the “crisis” part of the 
dependability comment was remembered and that “emotional” was added 
to the “immaturity” comment. 

2. Her response to the first interview question, “What was your reaction 
to childishness ?” was an unconvincing assertion, “Just one of humor.” This 
assertion, in effect, represents a contradiction of the (forgotten) “no humor” 
comment, as well as a defensive casualness. 

3. Her reply to E’s question of why her humor was aroused by the child- 
ishness comment revealed a “fusion” or “coalescence” of the tasks associated 
with childishness and those associated with no humor (and again ineffec- 
tuality in combatting disparagement). ‘Well to think that I would choose 
between that and counting grass.” When E suggested that that was not the 
choice, she reconsidered and finally remembered that grass was associated 
with “no humor.” Further confirmation of the coalescence process is found 
in her forgetting of the rejected task actually associated with “childishness.” 

4. When she began to cry after the “how foolish” remark, the interview 
naturally was immediately terminated, and S reassured—so successfully that 
she was wreathed in smiles when she left. In the rather free discussion 
which followed the exposé of the experiment, a dramatic demonstration of 
the influence of the unrecalled “slow” comment was given without, however, 
its eventual recall. E had pointed to her high recall of 10 tasks and asked 
if she had a particularly good memory. In reply, she brought the discussion 
around to the question of “sceing things” and herself demonstrated her slow- 
ness. 

“No, I don’t think I have (a good memory) and I don’t think I am par- 
ticularly keen about observation. In driving a car, for example, J don’t 
always see things as quickly as others do. I don’t mean driving, I mean rid- 
ing. I don’t see the same things. .. . Of course people don’t see the same 
things, but ] don’t always sce things as quickly.” All this conversation took 
place without provoking the recall of the “slow” comment. 


After this, E asked for the recall of the tasks and comments 
again. This time the recall of the tasks was obviously freer and was 
accomplished more rapidly. Only task 2 (rejected task associated 
with “childishness”) was still forgotten. It is interesting that 7, 
recalled last and after much blocking in initial recall, is the first to 
be recalled at this time. This task is associated with the “slow” 
comment, so unconsciously recalled in the free discussion imme- 
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diately preceding the second recall. The cartoon task (accepted task 
of “childishness’’) (1) is still accompanied by blocking, as is the 
rejected 10 task associated with “slow.” Both times “slow” and 
“loyalty” are forgotten. Judging from her behavioral record, the 
forgetting of “loyalty” may be a case of “incidental” repression 
brought about by proximity to “no humor,” but such judgment is 
manifestly shaky in the absence of clinical knowledge of the subject. 
The pertinence of the “slow” comment to herself is clear. Why the 
recall tensions set up by the instructions, together with the general 
emotional release afforded by the tears and exposé, served to bring 
the relevant material (personal data) to the surface, without break- 
ing down the “dissociation” of the comment from the experiment, 
is not clear. Perhaps the effects of the emotional disturbance were 
still operative, and a later recall would be more adequate. 

Subject C (aged 21) forgot all the comments. He represents 
the most extreme instance of restructuring of consciousness in ac- 
cordance with personal wishes. Anxiety-provoking ideas are simply 
“shoved back” by him. During the interview, in reply to a question, 
he explained the forgetting of “‘childishness” by: “T shoved it back 
like I usually do when I’m annoyed.” With respect to “no humor’’— 
“T just didn’t believe it. It may be true but as long as I don’t 
believe it, it helps.’’ In his case, too, there is a fairly clear-cut separa- 
tion of “affect’’ and “idea,” inasmuch as he represses the comment, 
but clearly recalls whether it was “unpleasant” or “favorable.” 

One of the most striking aspects of his record and most of those 
in the low recall groups (cf. Miss R) is the absence of any defense 
against the validity of the comments. These subjects rarely distort 
the meaning of the comment, belittle the experiment and E, or ex- 
press hostility and aggression, as those in the high recall group. 
Compare, for example, his reaction to “childishness’”’ with those of 
Mrs. M and Miss A. Mrs. M recalled 5 comments: Miss A, 6 com- 
ments. 


Mr. C: .. . reminded me of an art course I took once. I felt kinda 
immature in that too. I felt a little peeved about it (comment) and some- 
times suspect myself of such. 


Mrs. M: Well I wondered. I figured it was a thing most people have 


and it wasn’t a tragedy. As long as some people celebrate Xmas they must 
have some immaturity. 


Both reactions are different from the “‘balanced”’ evaluative reac- 
tion (rather than rationalizing reaction as in M’s record) of Miss A, 
who took all the comments in her stride. 
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Miss A: ... most people are to some extent. You don’t have to be in 
everything you do and think. 


An equally striking aspect of Mr. C’s record is the success with 
which the repressions were maintained. Despite the fact that during 
the interview each comment was mentioned again, that he was able 
readily to give a full report of the thoughts which had occurred to 
him at the time of receiving each comment, and that the experiment 
had been exposed, when E asked for a second recall of the comments 
after all this, he could not recall them. After a momentary block he 
replied as he had originally, “I can’t.” E waited without comment. 
C evinced increasing tension in numerous restless movements. After 
a lapse of a minute or so, he remembered “no humor.” Beyond that 
he could recall nothing except that the “-st comment “‘wasn’t un- 
favorable,” which was correct. Interested in the “depth” of his 
repression, E began to repeat to him the associations which he him- 
self had reported to a given comment, during the interview, asking 
then what comment had evoked these thoughts. In a setting of con- 
siderable restlessness, squirming and discomfort, he was thus led 
to recall “loyalty,” “childishness,” and “slow.” Even with this it 
was some time before ‘“‘childishness” was recalled. The associations 
at first only caused him to remember the cartoons very clearly, but 
not the comment. After “slow” had been recalled, E asked him to 
recall the comments just cited. Though momentarily blocked this 
third time too, he did remember “slow,” “loyalty,” “no humor,” and 
then stopped. After a few seconds, however, while E waited ex- 
pectantly, he “snorkled” and said, “Oh, yes, childishness I believe.” 

Subject Fl. The protocol of Mr. Fl (aged 40+) is significant 
both because of the similarity between his attitude to “annoying” 
events and C’s, and because, accidentally, it provides the only record 
of delayed recall. He, too, is a member of the low recall group, 
initially remembering only “lack of humor.”* During the interview 
when asked how he would explain his forgetting of “childishness”’ 
in the face of its admittedly having upset him, he replied, ‘“There’s 
such a thing as doing the work in hand. If something worries me 
I go and do my work.” That this “flight into reality” does not 
remove the anxiety nor the consequences for recall of the emotional 
tension engendered, may be seen not only in the forgetting of all but 
one comment, but also in the fact that 3 of the 4 tasks initially for- 
gotten were accepted (performed) tasks. His reaction to “no 


_ "His failure to recall the accepted task associated with “no humor” in both 
immediate and delayed recall is an illustration of “substitute” repression. 
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humor” is also reminiscent of C’s—“I didn’t agree with it . - . it 
seemed opposite to the way I like having it. . . . I decided you were 
wrong.” 


Since he wanted to continue talking to E about the experiment 
and himself, and to come back to take other tests, E suggested that 
he return the next day for a “free association test.’ He arrived 
promptly, greeting E with a statement which was in sharp contra- 
diction to his original explanation of why he remembered but one 
comment: “I just wasn’t interested in the others—didn’t pay any 
attention to them” : 

“T worked on this all night. I could recall all of them now.” (Proceeds 
to recall 11 tasks, compared to & the day before and 4 comments. But two of 
the comments are completely new material.) .. . “lack of sense of humor, 
ability to tackle things in a broad sense, in regards to maturity—retarded 
maturity (considerable blocking and tension), lack of ability to concentrate. 
As I analyzed myself, I was thoroughly convinced I had a sense of humor 
and I can do detailed work and I have the power of concentration.”’% 


This introduction of comple‘ely new material points to the need 
for delayed recalls in this type of experiment, in addition to imme- 
diate recalls. In the time elapsing between immediate and delayed 
recall, depending of course upon the relationship between the mem- 
ory data and intervening everyday events, more drastic “restruc- 
turing” of events can take place. The kind of restructuring may be a 
valuable clue to the problems really crucial to the person. 

Subject M (aged 32+) affords an excellent example of the 
process of “‘reordering” the meaning and emphasis of the comments, 
in contrast to the process of “shutting off’’ the comments from con- 
sciousness, exemplified by C and Fl. She accepts all of the P com- 
ments without question, thinking of supporting instances from “real” 
life. In the case of the U comments she either attributes the trait 
to ‘‘most people,” as in her reaction to the “childishness’’ comment 
quoted above, or turns the liability into an asset by distorting the 
meaning of the comment, as in her definition of ‘no humor.”” When 
the “loyalty” comment was given, she “decided that it was compen- 
sation for fundamental sense of humor. . . . Because you don't trust 
people who tend to make fun of you.” Making fun of people is a 
rather unique definition of a sense of humor. It is also interesting 
that the term “‘fundamental,”’ belonging to “‘childishness,” was trans- 


*It will be noted that the U atmosphere of the initial recall is maintained, 
3 of the 4 comments in the second recall being derogatory. This may be a clue 
to the “unit of organization” of his “traces,” the P comments having been 
“coalesced” with the U comments. 
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ferred to “no humor’’ comment. This provides another illustration 
of the way in which the U comments (“traces”) tend to become 
fused and in a sense interchangeable. 

She, like most of the others in the high recall group, displays 
many defensively hostile, aggressive reactions to the comments. 
These behaviors are expressed primarily towards the tasks with only 
one (unconscious) subtly devastating belittling of the experiment 
and E. The latter occurred during the interview on her reactions to 
“no humor,” the comment which during the recall, was remembered 
at the very end after a severe block. 

I was disturbed (about “no humor” characterization) and then I wondered. 
There was a time when I got a joke 3 days late. I would question (com- 
ment) to some extent—and then (with sudden aggression) I wondered how 
(3) could possibly have indicated a sense of humor instead of the surrealist 


(!) landscape (which she had chosen). My young nephew would have 
enjoyed (3) more (than the landscape). 


Her recall also illustrates the frequently observed “fusion” or 
“coalescence” of particular comments or particular tasks. With M 
there is a “fusion” of “slow” and “childishness.” She recalls all the 
comments except “slow,” at the same time “forgetting” both tasks 
associated with “childishness.” The reason for this “substitute” 
repression of the tasks associated with “childishness” is clear from 
her responses. Asked “What was your reaction to the first com- 
ment?’’ she replied with considerable asperity, “Some annoyance 
because I had originally chosen (10). ... Also I thought it wasn’t 
a true choice on my part because smell is not my forte. I chose 
smells because I thought it was the right (!) thing to do.” Actually 
10 and 7 were associated with “slow” (II), and it was in this trial 
that she had reversed her original choice and taken the disagreeable 
smells, rather than the pleasant pictures, in an effort to avoid a 
repetition of a U comment. She had just before in the first trial 
received the “childishness”” comment (1) “because” (as she thought) 
she had chosen the cartoons, instead of the tedious, unpleasant (2) 
task of this pair. Recalling I in the setting of II made it possible 
to “forget” II and rendered I invalid. Added impetus to the for- 
getting of II may have been its own traumatic value, if we judge her 
remark about getting a joke three days late, correctly. 


Summary of Protocol Data 


To summarize, the qualitative data reveal the following informa- 
tion about the processes of repression; and the factors determining 
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that repression, rather than other possible defenses, will be re- 
sorted to. 


1. Analysis of individual recalls brings to light concrete evidence 
of some kind of “‘coalescence’’ process as a basic characteristic of 
repression. The way in which the “slow” and “childishness” com- 
ments were “fused” in Mrs. M’s recall, and the way in which the 
tasks associated with two U comments were fused in R’s recall, illus- 
trate what is meant by coalescence. 


2. Individual recalls illustrate the different types of repression 
that are possible: “‘direct’”” (K), “substitute” (Fl, M), and “‘inci- 
dental” (R). 

3. Those in the low recall group are characterized by both a 
“shutting out” and a “highlighting” of the U comments. That is, 
most of the comments, including P comments which are submerged 
in the overall U context, are “shut out,” repressed. But of the com- 
ments that are recalled, a striking predominance are U comments. 
Thus of the total of 8 comments remembered by the five subjects in 
the low recall group, 6 are U comments. 

4. Those in the high recall group are characterized more by a 
“reordering” and restructuring of the meaning of the U comments, 
rather than by a simple shutting out of them. Further, they are 
characterized by a “highlighting” of the P, rather than the U, com- 
ments. That is, they recall most of the comments, but those that are 
forgotten tend to be U comments; and of the U comments recalled, 
most are distorted in meaning. Thus of the total of 37 comments 
recalled by the seven subjects in this group, only 17 are U comments. 
Relatively speaking, then, the low recall group remember more U 
comments than the high recall group, though as a group, the latter 
recall almost four times as many comments as the former. The low 
recall group, which repress the most, also seem most “obsessed” 
by the U comments. 

5. A clue to the striking difference between these two groups 
may be found in the fact that those in the high recall group seem to 
have more ways of coping with threats to self-esteem than those in 
the low recall group. Instances of belittling, defensive behaviors are 
rife in the former; they are practically never found in the latter. 
Whether such behaviors reduce the impact of the anxiety event and 
thus prevent repression, or whether these behaviors arise because 
repression did not occur, for whatever reason, cannot be established 
by these data. It can only be said that there is a clear-cut tendency 
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for distortion-defensive behaviors and repression to be mutually 
exclusive. 


6. Finally, there is the suggestion (contrast C and R with K 
and M) that complete conscious acceptance of a comment repre- 
senting an ego-threat, may more readily lead to repression than par- 
tial acceptance or rejection. If there is partial rejection, the indi- 
vidual has mustered some defense against the comment and is in a 
less vulnerable position to cope with its implications consciously than 
if he had completely accepted it. 


The cases reported here are representative of the entire group 
of subjects inasmuch as they illustrate the variety of techniques of 
coping with threats to self-esteem, found in the entire group. At 
least some of the manifestations of emotional disturbance, some of 
the indirect expression of the different kinds of repression and 


coalescence reported above, are found in all but a very few of the 
subjects. 


THEORY AND DiscuUSSION 


To say that anxiety and tension act adversely upon retention is 
to repeat a familiar observation. It is our purpose to go beyond this 
general remark and to describe the way in which tension operates 
to cause a reduction in adequacy of thinking and recall. In particu- 
lar, an attempt will be made to show that a high level of tension, 
operating concomitantly with the kind of anxious fears aroused by 
threats to self-esteem, brings about repression. A high level of ten- 
sion alone, without such motives as “strong urge to flee from” will 
not induce repression. 


Repression can be distinguished from other types of forgetting 
associated with high tension, inasmuch as the motivational factors 
associated with the tension determine what is forgotten. A high 
level of tension simply determines the extent, not the kind of recall. 
Compare the forgetting in an examination-hysteric state and the 
forgetting in this experiment. The forgetting during the examina- 
tion is of a random character; the forgetting in the experiment is 
purposeful and selective, intimately related to the motivational fac- 
tors associated with the tension. In the examination state the for- 
getting of a particular item is only an incidental consequence of the 
general state of tension. In the experiment, the particular item for- 
gotten is an inherent consequence of the nature of the affect pro- 
voked by the item itself. 
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Dedifferentiation 


A workable hypothesis appears to be that high tension alters the 
way in which we perceive an event and also the way in which the 
“trace” representatives are organized. The alteration effected by 
high tension is in the direction of destructuring or dedifferentiation. 
It has been experimentally demonstrated (2) that a high state of 
tension brings about regression (a kind of dedifferentiation) of 
behavior. Technically, Lewin has described dedifferentiation as a 
more or less temporary disappearance of boundaries between adja- 
cent regions in the individual. That is, needs, functions, or abilities 
which have reached a stage of relative independence of or differen- 
tiation from each other, lose their distinctive character under condi- 
tions of stress. This change in organization is not a chaotic or 
chance affair. The direction of the change is always towards a 
“lower” level of organization, which manifests itself in more dif- 
fuse, more unorganized, more “infantile” forms of behavior. The 
extent of the change is a function of the level of tension. It is 
assumed here that a high level of tension causes dedifferentiation of 
the recall processes in a similar fashion. 

The process of dedifferentiation can occur at the time of initial 
perception® of the event or at the time of recall. When a high level 
of tension is present during perception, the various aspects of the 
event tend to become “vague,” blurred, unrelated—similar to the 
relatively undifferentiated world of the young child. But what is 
thus “vaguely” perceived when anxiety-tensions are operating is, in 
contrast to the vagueness resulting from developmental factors or 
lack of interest, precisely those aspects which are affecting the indi- 
vidual most, rather than least. The character of the recall will differ 
according to this difference in causal factors. In the one case there 
will be nonrecall of items which are least relevant, in the other non- 
recall of items which are most relevant and most affective to the 
person. This difference in selectiveness of the recall is what dis- 
tinguishes the recall data of the control from the experimental 
groups. The difference in the motivational factors operating in the 
two groups (in the one “lack of interest,” in the other “desire to 
flee from”) might not be manifest in the absolute amount forgotten, 
but would be manifest in the kind of items which are forgotten. In 
the experiment, a comment occasioning the most disturbance, or a 


* This position does not represent a radical departure from the classical one. 
Freud and others have written about the repression which takes place in early 
childhood. It can be assumed that such repressed events were neither clearly 
perceived nor clearly understood. 
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comment following close upon a traumatic comment might suffer 
such ‘“‘vagueness” in perception, and would be “forgotten” in recall. 
At the present time there is no clear way of determining whether 
the “forgetting” in the experiment was more a consequence of dedif- 
ferentiation at the time of perception, or at the time of recall. It is 
probable that the latter is a more frequent occurrence. 

When the process of dedifferentiation occurs after the event has 
been clearly perceived, after the ‘trace’ has been clearly established, 
the result is an alteration of the relationships between the traces. 
This alteration, as the protocol data illustrate, is in the nature of a 
coalescence. Ordinarily it may be assumed that traces of func- 
tionally related (‘‘adjacent”’) items are organized in some functional 
relationship to each other. Each trace or group of traces having 
certain essential similarities, may be said to constitute a region dis- 
tinct from other regions. The way in which these traces are or- 
ganized with respect to each other, at any given time, reflects the 
degree of understanding and intellectual differentiation of the per- 
son. But under conditions of high tension the differentiation of 
which the person is capable, is considerably reduced. Functional re- 
lationships become severed; heterogeneous relationships may take 
their place. The kind of resultant can be described in terms of a 
creation of larger, more undifferentiated trace-regions. 

In this experiment an example of the most dedifferentiated trace- 
region would be one in which five of the comments would become 
organized in one region dominated completely by the remaining com- 
ment. Recall tensions might precipitate the recall of this “central” 
comment, but with its recall, release the recall tensions of the whole 
region. Subjects like Mr. C and Mr. FI, unable to recall more than 
one or two comments, are assumed to be reflecting this level of 
organization. It is significant that this level of organization has, 
characteristically, as its “central’’ comment, a U comment. This 
kind of organization is inevitably associated with frequent instances 
of “incidental’”’ repression. It may be that the high level of tension 
basic to this level of organization makes “substitute” repression 
more possible than “direct” repression of the item provoking the 
most anxiety. 

Coalescence 


Another level of organization is seen in the coalescence or em- 
bedding (psychological, not structural) of a temporally related P 


2° The phenomenon of “retroactive amnesia” may be brought about by a similar 
process. 
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comment in the trace-region of a U comment, i.e., in a region repre- 
senting “unpleasant comments told me.” This coalescence would 
probably most frequently occur in cases where a P comment follows 
a traumatic U comment. The high level of tension existing at such 
a time would probably weaken the distinctive character of the P 
comment. The frequent nonrecall of “warmheartedness” is consid- 
ered an example from the group data, of this process. 

A similar situation is seen in the coalescence of two or three U 
comments in one region. Recall of one of them would suffice to 
release the recall tension of all of them, because of their organization 
in one region. It may be assumed that this type of organization is at 
the basis of the higher recall of P than U comments in the high 
recall group. If the P comments each retained their distinctive char- 
acter (the level of tension not being high enough to cause drastic, 
total dedifferentiation as above), and only dedifferentiation of the 
U-comment traces occurred, the result would be higher recall of the 
P than the U comments. The frequent “confusion” of the com- 
ments “slow” and “childish” (cf. Mrs. M), the high frequency of 
forgetting “slow” when it follows “childish,” is regarded as also 
illustrative of this type of coalescence.” 

To describe the operation of proactive and retroactive dedifferen- 
tiation schematically, we may say that if trial 1 and 4 are traumatic, 
2 may become coalesced with 1, and 3 with 4. Or 1-4 may become 
one U region, making it possible under these conditions only to recall 
1 or 4. The effect of 4 may be to decrease the vividness of 5 and 6, 
making for low recall of the entire series. That this low recall of 
trials 2 and 3, or 5 and 6, under these conditions, cannot be attrib- 
uted to their lower intrinsic vividness can be proved by placing 
them in a different context. 

When as a result of dedifferentiation, such functional relation- 
ships as affect and event, a given pair of tasks, an accepted task and 
its associated comment, are severed, heterogeneous relationships will 
be manifested in recall. Task-recalls provide especially clear illus- 
tration of the production of objectively unrelated associations result- 
ing from high tension. The tasks associated with “childish” and 
those associated with “slow,” considerably more than any other 


“ This frequency of coalescence of “slow” and “childish” is probably not com- 
pletely independent of the comments themselves. When “shameful” followed the 
latter in Group I, only 1 out of 10 forgot “shameful.” On the other hand, when 
“slow” followed, in I, 3 out of 6 forgot it, in II, 14 out of 16 forgot it. This 
difference cannot be interpreted as simply a reflection of the weakness of the 
“slow” comment, for in the classroom situation “slow” was forgotten by only 18 
out of 60 subjects. 
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pairs of tasks tend to become confused and split off from their 
respective pairs. This confusion and splitting rarely occurs in pairs 
of tasks associated with P comments. The other most frequent 
“confusion” occurs with the tasks associated with “childish” and 
those associated with ‘‘no humor.”’ In the protocols cited above, it 
is clear that the kind of confusion existing is neither chaotic nor 
random. 


Type of Repression 


This discussion of the psychodynamics of repression, supported 
by the protocol data, leads to a recognition of three different types 
of repression. ‘Direct’? repression refers to the forgetting of the 
event provoking the anxiety and tension. Miss K’s forgetting of 
‘no humor” is an illustration. “Substitute” repression refers to the 
forgetting of events related to the traumatic event which could not 
be forgotten. The cases of Fl and M provide instances of substitute 
repression of tasks. In a general sense, the more frequent forgetting 
of tasks associated with U than with P comments is an example of 
substitute repression in group data. The example provided by FI 
is very clear. He recalled only “no humor” in immediate recall. He 
“forgot” the accepted task associated with this comment, not only 
in immediate, but also in delayed recall.’ This task was the only 
task forgotten in delayed recall. Such repression accomplishes a 
reduction in the number of paths leading to the recall of the trau- 
matic comment, and at the same time negates the responsibility for 
the choice which led to the comment. “Incidental” repression refers 
to the forgetting of items which are only temporally related to the 
source of anxiety. Such forgetting is a direct function of the exist- 
ence of a high level of tension causing undirected dedifferentiation, 
and general narrowing of consciousness.** 

_** An example of substitute repression from everyday experience is that of a 
scientist who was refused a research grant of great psychological and economic 
significance to him. Since he was not psychotic, the “central” fact of being refused 
could not be repressed. But many other details of the application and refusal, 
particularly the name of the secretary who sent him the various communications, 
could not be recalled. On a number of occasions he asked a colleague the name 
of the secretary, thought he had it memorized, only to find an hour later that he 
had forgotten it again. 

18K. Goldstein’s observations on patients with organic lesions (4) may be 
relevant to this point. In accordance with the patient’s more restricted capacities, 
a reorganization of behavior and consciousness takes place. The striking character 
of this reorganization stems from the fact that the changes are not restricted to 
the areas directly affected. Rather, there is a reorganization of the total individual, 
the extent of the change being a function of the extent of the organic injury. In 


repression, the drastic narrowing of consciousness involved may affect function- 
ally unrelated items as well as those directly concerned in the repression process. 
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That a very high level of tension can cause undirected dediffer- 
entiation means that under extreme conditions of tension repression 
could not occur. Repression, as McGranahan (6) clearly points 
out, requires an organization and integration of consciousness in 
accordance with strong external or internal demands. Such an or- 
ganization would be impossible to achieve or maintain under ex- 
treme conditions of tension. A person in such a state of disruption 
and inner chaos either would recall virtually nothing, or would recall 
more single items than an individual having a lower level of tension. 
Miss R’s high recall of tasks and confusion therein is suggestive of 
the fact that when high recall occurs under such conditions, it will 
be highly disorganized."* 


Relation of Task Recall to Comment Recall 


It is seen from the qualitative data that task recall is related to 
comment recall, but in many different ways. It is seen from the 
quantitative data that task recall is rather directly related to tension 
level, but that comment recall does not bear the same relationship. 
It is believed that the difference in this relationship to tension arises 
from the difference in psychological role of the tasks and comments. 


The difference between tasks and comments may be likened to 
the difference between figure and ground in perception. Each has 
different perceptual qualities and each therefore responds differently 
to the same factors. The tasks are relatively peripheral, the com- 
ments central, and it is suggested that tension factors have a less 
direct effect upon central than upon peripheral material. This is so 
largely because the motivational factors which influence the recall of 


central events, within the bounds permitted by the level of tension 


operating at the time, do not arise in conjunction with peripheral 
events. It is more important, for example, to cope with central 
than with peripheral events, although at the same time there is a 
more intense desire to flee from the former when they are painful. 
An increase in anxiety and tension in a situation of vital concern 
to a person, e.g., a man on trial for his life, will result not in the 
repression of the specific accusation, but in a low recall of other 
aspects of the total situation. Pleasant things said in his defense 
may be embedded in the general U context. Testimony of different 


“Tf this hypothesis is correct, it would be advantageous to obtain a measure 
of the organization of the recall material. One measure of organization might be 
the number of tasks remembered in pairs and associated correctly with a comment. 
A disorganization ratio could be obtained by dividing the number of tasks (freely) 
recalled in pairs by the total number of tasks recalled. 
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persons pointing to his guilt will suffer at least partial repression. 
In fact, everything but the accusation itself and threat to his life 
may be a blur in recall, although to every item in his trial he may 
have responded with intense feeling. Thus there would tend to be 
an absence of a one-to-one relation between tension level and for- 
getting of central items. This may be found to be particularly true 
in those with extremely high tension and extreme dedifferentiation 
of the memory “traces” (cf. R and FI, for experimental illustrations 
of the latter point). 

In conclusion, it is believed that two conditions at least are 
necessary to permit the concomitant operation of motivational and 
tension factors to produce repression: (1) when the subject is un- 
able to minimize the anxiety by recourse to realistic or rationalizing 
means of solving the problem and (2) there is, as a consequence of 
conscious awareness of the problem, a disruption of the subject’s 
general level of ability to cope with current needs. Conscious aware- 
ness of a painful event has been shown by Luria (5) to be provoca- 
tive of greater disturbance than nonconsciousness of it. 


SUMMARY 


These experimental techniques yield presumptive evidence of 
repression and provide a means of obtaining a precise account of 
the consequences of emotional tension for behavior, thinking, and 
memory, separate from the consequences of motivational factors 
which may have given rise to the tension originally. 

The twofold hypothesis presented concerning the psychodynam- 
ics of repression may be stated as follows: (1) the level of emo- 
tional tension aroused within the individual by any given situation 
determines the extent of possible recall of that situation; (2) the 
specific motivational pattern operating at the time selectively de- 
termines, within the range set by the tension level, what aspects of 
the situation will be recalled. A high level of tension makes repres- 
sion possible. Proactively it renders perception of the situation 
“vague,” less structured (dedifferentiated) than would be the case 
under lesser conditions of tension. In conjunction with a high level 
of tension, certain motivational factors determine that those aspects 
of the situation which arouse the anxiety and tension, shall be the 
particular aspects which suffer most in recall. On clearly established 
“traces,” tension can act retroactively, causing, for example, coales- 
cence of heterogeneous regions and splitting of related items such 
as affect and event, path to the goal and the goal. 
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From this hypothesis and related assumptions, it could be pre- 
dicted that within certain limits, an increase in the absolute amount 
of forgetting would be found with an increase in the level of emo- 
tional tension. It could also be predicted that “lower” levels of or- 
ganization of “traces’’ (similar to regression in level of thinking 
under emotional stress) would be found at the higher levels of ten- 
sion. 

Some quantitative confirmation of the theory is reported. There 
is an increase in “forgetting’’ with an increase in level of tension 
within Groups I and IT, and, as a whole, II provokes higher tension 
and more forgetting than I. Depending upon the motivational pat- 
tern and the level of tension, “direct” repression of the source of 
anxiety, or “substitute” repression of associated items, or “‘inci- 
dental” repression of objectively unrelated items, occurs. 

The qualitative data offer concrete illustrations of coalescence 
and the three types of repression. They suggest that distortion of 
the meaning of the comment, aggressive outbursts, belittling of E 
and the experiment, may serve as adequate defense against the com- 
ment, preventing the more drastic measure of repression. That is, 
these channels of expression of the impulses “to fight” and “‘to flee,” 
evoked in all the subjects by some of the comments, may not be the 
most appropriate, but they do accomplish the release of these feel- 
ings and at the same time reduce the impact of the comment. 

As has already been pointed out, it cannot simply be assumed 
that all instances of forgetting in an esteem-threatening situation 
are instances of repression. If, however, the forgetting cannot ade- 
quately be explained in terms of the peripheral nature of the item, 


or in terms of differential degree of initial learning, or limitations’ 


of memory span, and the variations in forgetting can be related to 
particular emotional factors, we may regard this as presumptive evi- 
dence of repression (cf. 7). Moreover, since the technique of im- 
mediate, requested recall actually militates against the demonstration 
(occurrence) of repression, forgetting data obtained under these 
conditions becomes especially significant. Apart from the qualitative 
data, some of the quantitative data which support the position that 
the instances of forgetting are instances of some type of repression, 
are: 

(1) The comments, though fewer in number than the tasks, are 
forgotten relatively more than the tasks. This is particularly sig- 
nificant in view of the “central” position of the comments as com- 
pared with the tasks. 
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(2) A tendency for higher recall of the tasks at the end of the 
interview, following the exposé of the experiment, than before the 
interview, though tasks are not specifically brought into the inter- 
view discussion. 


(3) Despite the individual differences in interest in the tasks, 
the tasks associated with U comments are forgotten more than tasks 
associated with P comments. 


(4) A U task which is forgotten initially, and spontaneously 
recalled during the interview discussion about a U comment, is 
almost invariably accompanied by expressions of intense affect to- 
wards the task. This is clear indication that the original forgetting 
was not due to vague perception or lack of interest. 

(5) The change in the recall of tasks 10 and 7, when the com- 
ment associated with them was changed from “shameful” to “slow.” 
“Slow” was forgotten by considerably more subjects than was 
“shameful,” and when these tasks were associated with “slow” they 
were forgotten considerably more than when they were associated 
with “shameful.” 


(6) The increase in forgetting of both comments and tasks in 
Group II, though the same range of individual differences might 
be expected in both groups. This increase is attributed to the differ- 
ent sequence of comments employed, and the consequences of in- 
creased emotional disturbance. 


It is recognized that evidence for repression is presented by 
Freud, not simply in terms of the subsequent recall of selectively 
forgotten material, but also in terms of the continued indirect ac- 
tivity of the repressed material. The latter criterion has been com- 
pletely met only in one experimental study (5), though it has been 
demonstrated clearly in long-time clinical studies. The difficulties 
of creating and studying repression in this sense, experimentally, 
reside not in the weakness of the experimental method but in the 
usual inadequacies of conditions of experimentation. It is to be 
hoped that experimental cooperation of psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists, with the clinic used as the laboratory, will overcome the weak- 
nesses arising from the exclusive use of either the laboratory or the 
clinical method. 
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A PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE USING COMIC 
STRIP CHARACTERS 


ERNEST A. HAGGARD 
Psychological Clinic, Harvard University 


The purpose of this paper is to describe a procedure which can 
be easily and profitably used in a children’s clinic.’ It is designed 
to serve as a supplement to the more customary clinical examination 
by providing the child with an opportunity for the indirect expres- 
sion of his hidden feelings and fantasies. In judging the applicabil- 
ity and value of any such projective technique, however, at least five 
criteria should be considered. 

1. The subject should be unaware of the purpose of the task and 
of the inferences to be drawn from his productions. This generally 
means that the subject is given an ambiguous, unstructured situation 
to which there is a wide range of possible responses and is asked to 
“do something’ with it. Murray (8), in describing the Thematic 
Apperception Test, points out that “when a person interprets an 
ambiguous social situation he is apt to expose his own personality 
as much as the phenomenon to which he is attending. Absorbed in 
his attempts to explain the objective occurrence, he becomes naively 
unconscious of himself and of the scrutiny of others and, therefore, 
defensively less vigilant.’’ It is well known that if the subject feels 
that the clinician is prying into his inner emotional life, he may 
become negativistic, defensive, cautious, and resentful. 

2. The task should be adapted to the subject's level of interests 
and abilities. If the situation or task is to provide optimal results, 
it should conform to the vocabulary and ideas usually employed by 
the subject, so that he feels “at home’’ as much as possible during 
the interview. Otherwise, the freedom of his responses would be 
interfered with by his having to adapt himself to a new frame of 
reference. 


* This research was conducted at the Northwestern University Psychological 
Clinic and was reported at the Midwestern Psychological Association Meetings, 
April, 1941. The author wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. J. J. B. Morgan 
and Miss Helen Sargent for allowing him to read and quote from the case records 
of the children included in this study. 
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3. The task should be so designed that it is easy for the subject 
to “lose himself” in the test situation, The fruitfulness of any pro- 
jective technique depends largely upon how much the individual 
becomes “wrapped up” in what he is saying or doing. If the clinical 
situation is familiar and enjoyable by virtue of being similar to one 
in which the subject has already engaged voluntarily, it is more 
probable that he will act in a free and natural manner. 

4. The test should disclose information regarding latent trends 
in the subject's personality. In order to obtain a unified and inte- 
grated picture of the general underlying organization of the sub- 
ject’s behavior patterns, the test should provide information regard- 
ing the forces which might give rise to neurotic or asocial behavior. 
It is also desirable that the technique reveal data concerning such 
specific tendencies as a repressed hatred of a parent, sibling rivalry, 
etc., as a supplement to what is gathered from observation or direct 
questioning. 

5. There should be some method of evaluating and interpreting 
the obtained information or material. Regardless of how penetrating 
and essential the clinicians’ insight or “intuition’’ may be in the 
understanding of another personality, one is often misled if it is the 
sole criterion for forming conclusions. Consequently, it is desirable 
to possess some rule-of-thumb approach to the data—an approach 
which may of itself point out meaningful relationships in the data.” 

Most projective techniques have been designed for use with 
adults, with relatively little consideration of their applicability to 
children or adolescents. Some exceptions to this rule are found in 
the use of the amputation doll and informal play (6, 7), the use of 


drawings, fingerpainting, stories, toys, etc. (4), and the use of ° 


drama and puppet shows (1, 2). But since these procedures require 
materials or situations with which the child is sufficiently unfamiliar 
so that he must first adapt himself to them, their usefulness as sim- 
ple, flexible tools which can be easily and quickly applied is some- 
what limited. Consequently, it is often desirable to have available 
a ready and widely applicable technique which may shed light on the 
child’s emotional difficulties. It is hoped that the procedure to be 
described will partially fill this need. 

In its present form, this technique was used with 24 children 
between the ages of 9 and 13. The group consisted of both boys and 
girls, the majority of whom had previously been referred to the 


* Aside from possessing a method of scoring, the proposed technique success- 
fully meets the foregoing criteria. 
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Northwestern University Psychological Clinic because of reading, 
behaviorial, or adjustment problems. This particular group was 
used so that comparisons could later be made between the findings of 
the two clinical procedures. 


OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE 


The interview during which the child was asked to play “the 
new game called ‘Authors’”’ lasted approximately 20 minutes, de- 
pending on the length of the child’s story, the fluency of his re- 
sponses, etc. The session was divided into the following three parts : 


A. The child lists his favorite comic strip characters. 


“Now, (child’s name), we’re making a study to find out which 
comic strips boys and girls like, who their favorite characters are, 
which ones they read first, and that sort of thing. I wonder if you 
would tell me which one you like best.” If there is any question: 
“Tf you could read only one, which would you choose?” The child 
is also encouraged to give more than one choice, and his order of 
preference is noted. If by chance the child does not read the comics, 
the procedure may still be used, since Hill (5) has pointed out that 
a child’s interest in a particular type of comic strip is similar to the 
type of books, motion pictures, or radio programs that he likes. In 
such a case, one of the latter may be substituted without in any way 
limiting the value of the procedure. 


B. The child describes what has been happening in these comics. 


“Since I don’t have a chance to read the funnies myself, I won- 
der if you would tell me what happens, what the hero does—you 
know, just describe how it goes.” 


C. The child acts as “ Author’ and creates his own narrative. 


“Have you ever heard of the new game called ‘Authors’?” If 
the child refers to the card game, he is told that this one is different. 
“Well, the man who draws (the subject’s choice of character—e.g., 
Dick Tracy) is the author, isn’t he? And no matter what the au- 
thor wants the hero to do, he will do it.” Refer to the description 
given by the child: “Now here the author wanted him to do this, 
and this, and this—and Dick Tracy did everything he wanted him 
to, simply because he’s the author. Well, some of the other fellows 
(or girls) have been playing that they're the author, and so they 
can make Dick Tracy do everything they want him to do—and he 
always does it. And what’s more, you can change it around in any 
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way you wish. For example, if you want Dick Tracy to be married 
and have—maybe—a little boy or girl, or even two or three children, 
or to be in school, or at home, or on the playground, or something 
like that, you can have it—or any other way you wish.” The selec- 
tion of characters depends upon the child’s original choice as to who 
is his favorite. This favorite is then remodeled to suit the child’s 
interests, etc. 


After the child is “sold” on the idea of acting as author, it is 
suggested : ‘Now I wonder if you would like to make up your own 
story (or play you're the author) like the other fellows have been 
doing. It’s really a lot of fun after you get started—just say what- 
ever comes into your mind first, and you won't have any trouble at 
all. Remember, you can have them do anything you wish. All right, 
then, let’s start.” . . . Complete records of the clinician’s comments 
and the situations depicted by the child should be made so that these 
may be examined more thoroughly at a later date. 


It was desirable to determine whether the results obtained by the 
proposed clinical procedure were substantiated by other data and 
supplemented them in a meaningful way. To do this a comparison 
was made between the case reports on the same children taken from 
the files of the Northwestern University Psychological Clinic and 
the stories told by the children in the projective situation. More 
specifically, in reference to a typical case, the first part of the follow- 
ing quotation is copied from a report made by another clinician who 
had seen the same children for a period of either four or six hours. 
These interviews included tests of intelligence, achievement, person- 
ality, and adjustment, and formed the basis for a later discussion 
with the other members of the Clinic staff. The second part is an 
excerpt from the child’s story about his favorite comic strip hero 
which he made up in an interview lasting approximately 20 minutes. 
These two reports on the subjects were compared only after the 
data had been obtained for all cases. 


The subject: L. P., Grade 3B, C. A. 8-9, Stanford Binet Form L I. Q. 101; 
Referred because of reading disability. 


From the Clinical Summary: 

L. is an exceptionally solemn, quiet child. He volunteered nothing and re- 
plied listlessly to questions, “Yes,” “No,” “I don’t know.” School was “All 
right,” and his teacher was “All right,” and when asked what he liked best 
in school, he replied, “Oh, anything, I guess. I don’t know.” On the Rogers 
Personality Test, he rated his mother first in his affections, his father second, 
and he listed his brother as his best friend. 
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Children of normal intelligence in good health are seldom as completely 
unresponsive as L. He is obviously in need of remedial work in reading, 
but the physical or emotional cause of withdrawal must be dealt with at the 
same time. Since we failed to get. any response from him at the Clinic, the 
examination offers no clues as to what the underlying difficulty may be. 


From the Game of “Authors”: 

The subject’s story about “Maggie and Jiggs”: 

E: Do they have any children? Would you want a story with a boy and 
girl in it, or even two or three children? 

(L. agrees.) 

E: How would it go? 

L.: When they take a bath, they play a joke on the daddy; they put his hat 
in the bathtub for a sailboat. 


E: Why would they want to play a joke? Do they have a reason? 
I.: Maybe they’re real little children . . . they don’t know any better. 
E: Then? 

L 


: Then it might be a slippery day, and the father might slip and fall on 
the ice. Maybe the father might want to go, and might have to take 
them with him (changed from “couldn’t take ’em along’’). 

: Does he love his Momma and Poppa quite a bit? 

: Uh huh, but he might play jokes on them sometimes. 

: Do his Momma and Poppa love them ? 

: M-m-m, I think so. 

: Then why does he play jokes on them? 

: I don’t know . . . maybe to get even . . . maybe Momma and Pappa 

spanked ’em. 

: How would you make it better? 

The children would have to stop playing jokes, if the Momma and Poppa 

didn’t spank ’em. 

: What would make the children very happy ? 

: If they never had a birthday party before, and Momma and Poppa gave 

them a birthday party, that would make ’em very happy. 


Cw Fearne 


In the above example, one is impressed with the child’s fluency 
of expression regarding such disturbances as his feelings of inse- 
curity and ambivalent attitudes toward his parents. It is also inter- 
esting that when this subject used a different set of characters (The 
Katzenjammer Kids), the same behavior patterns were described. 
The material further shows how questions which are relevant to 
the child’s difficulties may be disguised by using neutral characters 
and so avoid raising anxiety or resentment in the child. 

In some cases, children were more fluent in their responses, and 
made up a story without any prompting. Such a case is the follow- 
ing: 

The subject: T. V., Grade 4A, C. A. 9-6, Stanford Binet Form L I. Q. 137; 
Referred because he was below average in daily work and general achieve- 
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ment. His choices were “Terry and the Pirates,” “Super Comics,” and “The 
Katzenjammer Kids.” He chose to make up a story about the latter. 


T: Their mother becomes sick, they didn’t know it, but they’re going to’ 
have a baby brother. He is born all right. They don’t like babies, and 
they plan to blame something on it, like stealing the jam, and make the 
mother give up the baby, and they don’t know it, but the baby is too little 
to walk, so he couldn’t get igfo the jam. So they smeared jam all over 
the baby’s face. Then the n@®ther came in, and realizes that Hans and 
Fritz were trying to blame it on the baby. She gets the Captain, and 
they were going to the boys’ room to spank ’em, and the Katzenjammer 
Kids moved out, because they heard them discussing how they were 
going to get even. Then, after a while, it becomes dark out, and cold, 
and they want to get back in, but can’t, because they’re afraid they'll 
get spanked. Finally they decide to go in the house, and they tell the 
truth—that they tried to blame it on the baby, and they don’t get spanked. 

: Why don’t they like babies ? 

: I don’t know. ... They’re jealous, because Mrs. Katzenjammer is pay- 
ing more attention to the baby. 


One of the most interesting characteristics of the responses made 
by the children was the discrepancy between what they wanted the 
hero to do and the newspaper’s version. It may be said that this 
“index of distortion” is evidence of the degree to which a child has 
retreated into a private fantasy world as against having a realistic 
attitude toward his environment and interpersonal relations. As an 
example of this, one child became so involved in the plot that he 
broke into the use of “I” rather than “‘he” or “they’’ when describ- 
ing the exploits of his hero. In any case, in the present study there 
seems to be a direct relationship between the degree of such distor- 
tions and the severity of the child’s personality difficulties as indi- 
cated by his reported behavior at school. 

That the majority of the children liked to play “this new game 
called ‘Authors’”’ is seen by the fact that of the 24 interviewed, 22 
responded favorably. Reasons contributing to this are probably that 
they already have a positive attitude toward their favorite comic 
strip heroes, and that they enjoy assuming the role of author and 
talking to someone interested in the same things they are. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER Use* 


1. It may be an advantage to set the action or suggest some 
situation where poor adjustment is already suspected (e.g., Dick 
Tracy at home or at school). 


*In this connection, a series of cards is being designed to facilitate a more 
systematic exploration of the emotional life and personality patterns of the child. 
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2. It is possible that if the interviews were continued from ses- 
sion to session, one might not only obtain richer results, but perhaps 
the procedure would develop into expressive therapy. 

3. As well as working with the characters the child likes, one 
might obtain penetrating insights by asking the child to make up 
stories about a character he does not like, or asking him to make up 
one in which the character he does like can “do something” to the 
one he doesn't. 

4. The child’s original selection of characters probably suggests 
some relationship between the personality structure of the child and 
that of the comic strip character, and of itself may indicate the 
child’s difficulties. Relevant examples of this are mentioned in a 
recent article by Bender and Lourie (3). 

5. Since the child is here permitted to shift his covert asocial 
and “infantile” behavior tendencies to other figures, he is thereby 
safe from any disapproval or punishment. Consequently there is 
frequently a much more intense expression of attitudes, anxieties, 
repressed wishes, aggressive tendencies, etc., than is ever allowed to 
appear in overt behavior. Because of this fact, it is possible that 
this procedure may be of use as a “trouble shooter’’ or the first step 
in preventive therapy. 
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These cards will include pictures in which the most popular and representative 
comic strip hero-types are involved in several characteristic conflict or frustrating 
situations. When presented with these, the child may be asked to do a number of 
things, such as to make up a story for each situation in which his chosen hero 
is depicted or for cards arranged in sequences involving both choice and non-choice 
characters. 
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MENTAL STRUCTURE AND THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL FIELD: SOME SAMOAN 
OBSERVATIONS 


P. H. COOK 


Untoersity of Melbourne, Australia 


In his essay on feeble-mindedness, Lewin has demonstrated that 
one of the distinguishing features of the feeble-minded is the rela- 
tively low degree of differentiation in the various psychical regions 
and systems which make up the structure of the mind. Lewin argues 
that this “differentiation is certainly a function of the conditions 
of the environment as well as of the individual peculiarities of the 
person” (1). In another context in the same discussion he states: 
“Under objectively equal conditions, the degree of differentiation of 
the experienced environment appears to stand in closest connection 
with the degree of differentiation of the person concerned. This 
connection is apparent in the early development of the perceptual 
world and also in the later development of perceptual achievements. 
Together with the thorough structuring of a factual sphere, there 
grow generally the differential characteristics of the features of 
individual facts in the sphere and thus, at least to a certain extent, 
the possibility of more differentiated distinctions. From the greater 
differentiation, the greater wealth of inner levels, there must thus 
result for the given person a greater richness of ways of conceiving 
and observing, in so far as other forces do not work antagonisti- 
cally” (2). 

Lewin is concerned with the argument that levels of intelligence 
correspond with certain levels of greater or lesser differentiation of 
psychic structure, and that this differentiation is the result of the 
conditions in the total life-space or psychological field of the indi- 
vidual. With the degree of differentiation in the individual’s psy- 
chological field will correspond a s&nilar degree of differentiation 
in the individual’s psychic structure. 

J. F. Brown has applied these principles to the problem of per- 
sonality and personality traits. He sees personality and its traits as 
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differentiating out of a total whole of individual-and-environment in 
response to frustrations and blockages (3). The traits emerging in 
this individuation process are very largely determined by the struc- 
ture of the field in which the individual has membership. Here again 
we have a direct relationship between the structure of the psycho- 
logical field and the mental structure of the individual. 

From this it is clear that the stereotyped, unimaginative behavior 
of the feeble-minded person is due to the very limited differentiation 
of his mental structure, which in turn is the result of the lack of 
differentiation in his life-situation, the field of which the individual 
as a biopsychic organism with certain constitutional endowments 
and limitations is a functioning part. The same is true of the per- 
sonality of the feeble-minded person, with its lack of refinement and 
richness. To refer to such individuals as being ‘‘a bit simple’ or 
“simple-minded” is really not at all inaccurate. 

Now if this very limited differentiation in the field of the feeble- 
minded (due primarily to the organic limitations that make it im- 
possible for the mind to perceive or make fine distinctions in the 
psychological field) leads to a relatively undifferentiated personality 
and psychic structure, we might make the guess that if we could 
find individuals free from any organic handicap and living in a sit- 
uation, which for some reason or other failed to provide a sufh- 
ciently differentiated life-space, we could similarly expect to find 
behavior and personalities which would possess a low degree of 
differentiation. The possibility of this occurred to the writer while 
engaged in research among the people of Western Samoa, where 
life is very simple and free from the complications and difficulties 
of white civilization. Accordingly, a brief survey of the conditions 
of Samoan life will be given, with some comment as to the relation 
of this to the mental structure of the people. 

Samoa consists of a group of islands in mid-Pacific about 14° 
south of the Equator. It is divided into two administrations: West- 
ern Samoa, with the two largest islands of Savai’i and Upolu, is a 
mandate of New Zealand; Eastern Samoa, with the island of Tu- 
tuila and the tiny Manu’a group, is controlled by the United States. 
These islands were probably one of the centers of the Polynesian 
migrations, and still represent a unique center of Polynesian life 
and culture (4). 

Samoan climate is warm, humid, with heavy rainfall, and with- 
out much variation. The average temperature is about 80 degrees, 
and the average rainfall 120 inches per year. During the so-called 
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“hurricane season” from November to April, the weather is un- 
reliable and unsettled, with days of torrential rain described so 
vividly by Somerset Maugham, and with occasional hurricanes, al- ' 
though Samoa is off the main hurricane path. While the climate is 
not unhealthy, Europeans find the heat and monotony of it particu- 
larly enervating, and even the visitor can easily succumb to its subtle 
suggestion to relax and leave the work and struggle of life to the 
rest of the world. 

The islands are upthrusts from the ocean bed caused by volcanic 
activity, with steep ranges rising to 6,000 feet above the reef-girt 
beaches, the rugged, densely vegetated slopes offering little oppor- 
tunity for cultivation and settlement, the villages of necessity being 
built close to the seashore. Tropical fruits and vegetables grow in 
rich profusion; crabs and fish are plentiful; pigs and poultry con- 
tribute generously to the food supply; famine is unknown. Food 
plays an important role in the native customs and ceremonies. This 
has inspired someone to comment cynically that the psychology of 
the Samoans is simple to explain: “It revolves around their stom- 
achs.”” 

While it is certain that prior to the arrival of Europeans on the 
Samoan scene, there was traffic between the Samoans and the peoples 
of distant Tonga and Fiji, and in recent years Samoans have visited 
other places in the Pacific, the average Samoan has no occasion to 
travel far from his village. Consequently, Samoan outlook is very 
insular and limited, people having little conception of life other than 
the simple life of the Samoan village. The name “Samoa” means 
the sacred center of the world, the place from which all life orig- 
inated. 

In the absence of serious economic problems, and in view of the 
geographical isolation, it is not surprising that a rather simple form 
of social organization shold develop, and having developed to a 
level meeting the fairly constant conditions, should remain without 
much alteration. It is true, of course, that Europeans in their ignor- 
ance underestimated the complexity of native customs and social 
organization; nevertheless, this complexity is a simple matter com- 
pared with the sophistications and elaborations of European civiliza- 
tion. 

Writing of the contrast between Samoan and American ways of 
life, Margaret Mead points to the absence in Samoa (she is refer- 
ring to Manu’a, but her comments apply to the other islands as well) 
of the many undesirable features of the American and European 
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social patterns : ‘Economic instability, poverty, the wage system, the 
separation of the worker from his land and from his tools, modern 
warfare, industrial disease, the abolition of leisure, the irksomeness 
of bureaucratic government—these have not yet invaded an island 
without resources worth exploiting. Nor have the subtler penalties 
of civilization, neuroses, philosophical perplexities, the individual 
tragedies due to an increased consciousness of personality and to a 
greater specialization of sex feeling, or conflicts between religion 
and other ideals, reached the natives” (5). 

The basic social unit in Samoa is the family (aiga), a much 
larger grouping than the biological family, including as it does rela- 
tives and in-laws, and presided over by the male head, the matai, 
who is the arbiter of disputes and supreme authority in all matters 
pertaining to the aiga. The biological family is not clearly defined 
within this family group. Thus the Samoan for “father” is tama, 
and for ‘‘mother” it is tind, both words which may be used when 
referring to any of the adults of the sex concerned standing in close 
relation to the child. 

The matai of the various aiga in the village form the village 
council (fono) headed by the highest ranking matai or chief (ali’i), 
the chief having an official spokesman or orator (tulafale), who in 
virtue of his position carries considerable power and authority, 
sometimes greater than that of the chief. Beyond the village (aver- 
age population about two hundred, but there is a wide range in the 
size of villages) is the district, with the district council and High 
Chief, the latter exercising power according to his personal prestige 
and family influence. Traditionally the districts were divided into 
two contending groups owing allegiance to two high chiefly families, 
the 7upua and Malietoa, the heads of which have sometimes been 
referred to as the kings of Samoa. 

The individual Samoan gives his loyalty to the family, the pri- 
mary group determining his conduct, and to a lesser extent to the 
village. Except for rare occasions, as during the wars of old Samoa, 
the individual has little sense of belonging to any wider group. Na- 
tional and racial consciousness have not developed to any great 
extent, although there is a nationalist movement, the Mau, with the 
motto, “Samoa for the Samoans.” (It is significant that this move- 
ment is very largely the work of one man, a half-caste trader. ) 

Within the village the social organization is strictly limited. The 
aumaga is a group consisting of the young and untitled men, or- 
ganized mainly for doing the heavy work of the village—working 
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in the plantation, fishing, preparing feasts, arranging entertainment 
for visitors—and meeting together in a loose sort of way for recrea- 
tion. The aumaga has a female counterpart, the avaluma, the occu-_ 
pational and social group for the unattached, unmarried women, 
which was responsible for the welfare and protection of the village 
ceremonial virgin (taupo) ; but this society is tending to drop out of 
the village life. The society of ranking men, the fono, is a leisured 
aristocracy responsible for the preservation of tradition and cere- 
mony. The wives of the ranking men form a group that is a kind 
of shadow of the all-important fono. 

Besides these simple groups there are only the more or less spon- 
taneous small groupings for particular objects, fishing parties, boat- 
ing expeditions, companions for rendezvous with members of the 
other sex. There is one important exception to this generalization, 
viz., the Samoan church. 


Samoan culture was apparently originally politico-social, an or- 
ganized religion and priesthood not playing the dominating part as 
in some Pacific groups, and so without much difficulty the Samoan 
gods and religious practices were replaced by the God of the mis- 
sionaries and Christian forms of worship.’ The main church, that 
of the London Mission Society (Congregational), has fitted admir- 
ably Samoan conditions. The hymn-singing Congregational organi- 
zation, the opportunities for gaining prestige by means of church 
offices, particularly that of native pastor (faifeau), appeal strongly 
to a people who delight so greatly in singing, orating on every pos- 
sible occasion, and intriguing just for the fun of it. The spiritual 
aspects of Christianity have been incorporated into Samoan culture 
with little conflict, the old Samoan attitudes, fa’aSamoa, being 
blended with the Christian to the greater ease and comfort of the 
people. 

Thus all the infinite variety of social groups in which the Amer- 
ican or European may have membership are not open to the Samoan 
—trade unions, professional organizations, sporting clubs, political 
parties, Masonic lodges, Elks, Rotary, Old School Tie clubs, college 
fraternities and sororities, antivivisection leagues, housewives asso- 
ciations, and all the rest—so he is not presented with rival claims, 
conflicting group loyalties, demands for different forms of behavior 
from the different groups of which he is a member. No, the Samoan 


* There are five mission churches in Western Samoa, with the following sup- 
port: London Mission Society, 61 per cent; Roman Catholic, 18 per cent; Method- 
ist, 16 per cent; Mormon, 4 per cent: Seventh Day Adventist, 1 per cent. 
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field structure has none of this complexity, for it is of the simplest 
nature, as can be illustrated by the following diagram. 


The child from birth to adolescence can be considered as belonging 
to the unstructured region, A, consisting of the children of the vil- 
lage. The barrier (X) between this region and the next is simply 
one of age. At adolescence the boy or girl passes into regions B? 
and B? respectively, the awmaga and aualuma, an event not recog- 
nized by any special ceremony in modern Samoa. Within these two 
regions we get the occasional subgroupings arising in response tc 
particular situations and having no permanence. With the succession 
of the lad to a family title, and with the marriage of the girl, loco- 
motion takes place from regions B' and B? to regions C’ and C? 
respectively, the barrier Y being a little more difficult than the earlier 
barrier X. The barrier Z, representing the division between the 
sexes, cannot be crossed. In old Samoa there could be no departure 
from this simple and specific scheme, for to go out of the field was 
virtually impossible. Today, however, the Samoan who does not 
wish to have his life ordered according to the field structure indi- 
cated above, may leave the village and take up employment on an 
European plantation or work in the European center at Apia. This 
represents a special problem which will not be discussed in this 
paper. 

In addition to the structure of the village as outlined, we still 
have to account for the structure of the other social regions already 
referred to: the family and the church. Here we get considerable 
overlapping, since position in the family, village, and church are 
practically identical, family position determining the others. How- 
ever, there may be instances when conflict may arise between mem- 
bership in these different groups, but in such cases the conflict will 
be between the groups rather than in the individual’s sense of rival 
membership claims. A family may defy the village fono and chiefly 
dictates concerning new sanitary arrangements; or the family may 
refuse to accept certain church rulings. But in these conflict situa- 
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tions, the solution is usually quite simple, the individual accepts the 
authority of the head of the family. The Samoan leads a life sin- 


gularly free from conflict, untroubled by nice distinctions, seldom ' 


called upon for important personal decisions. 

The daily routine of Samoan life corresponds with this simplicity 
of environment and social structure. Monday to Thursday may be 
spent in casual activities around the village: fishing, repairing the 
fence around a young vegetable patch, visiting with friends, eating, 
sleeping, gossiping, and doing any odd jobs that can no longer be 
postponed. Friday is spent in the plantation, planting, weeding, pre- 
paring new areas for cultivation. Saturday is the day of preparation 
for Sunday, obtaining and cooking food, seeing that the white 
dresses and lavalavas are clean for the church fashion parade, re- 
hearsing the hymns to be sung. Sunday is the big day. Everyone 
puts on his finery (2 wonderful spectacle), goes to church as often 
as there are services, singing and taking part with great gusto. After 
the feasting and excitement of Sunday, Monday is necessarily a day 
for relaxation. 

Any visitor who has lived in a Samoan village must have been 
impressed by the monotony and simplicity of the life. While the 


young men and women go about their activities, in themselves not | 


very exacting, the matai, who retire from active work on reaching 
rank at the age of about thirty to thirty-five, sit around on the floor 
of their fales, or native houses, talking, smoking, drinking the cere- 
monial kava, sleeping, eating, and so far as one can judge often just 
sitting. But why not? There is little work to be done, and the 
simple specialization observed meets this need, there is no incentive 
for individual initiative and effort, and the climate provides a good 
excuse for a life of ease and inactivity. 

This stereotyped simplicity is reflected in the traditional cere- 
monies : the speeches of welcome to visitors, the making and drink- 
ing of kava, the presentation of food and gifts, the arrangements for 
a wedding or a burial, in all this there is little room for originality. 
As one travels from village to village, or revisits a village, it will be 
noticed that the speeches of welcome and farewell run closely to 
pattern, with endless repetitions and simple elaborations surpassing 
those of an American politician. 

Since the Samoan social organization is that of a hierarchic com- 
munalism, not unlike feudalism, it can be seen that individual initia- 
tive, originality, any radical departures from traditional ways of 
doing things, would constitute a threat to the authority of the chiefly 
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custodians of tradition, and to the basic cohesion of the family 
group. Hence the conservativism and resistance to change of the 
Samoan pattern of life, the fa’aSamoa. However, it must be ad- 
mitted that Samoan culture has been less rigid and more elastic than 
that of other Polynesians, and probably for this reason has been 
able to preserve so much of the old, whereas in places with greater 
cultural rigidity the disintegration of the old ways was rapid and 
complete, as for example with the Marquesians or the Hawaiians. 

The simple, limited nature of Samoan economic, social, and po- 
litical life, the relatively undeveloped, undifferentiated character of 
the entire cultural pattern, is naturally revealed in the language. 
Mention has been made of the ritualistic style of native oratory. 
The same is true of much of the native songs, the repetition of a 
simple idea or phrase, a feature of most folk-singing. 

The language is still very concrete and consequently limited in 
its range. The missionaries found great difficulty in introducing the 
abstract ethical and religious concepts of Christianity, and this is 
still a problem in native education. The writer has discussed else- 
where the absence of abstract color terms, the rather elementary 
color distinctions having an object-reference, such as mumu, flame 
or fire-colored (6). Many examples could be given of the lack of 
fine distinctions in the language, one word often being used for a 
number of different things, simple examples being manu for bird 
or animal, /a’au for either plant or tree. Moreover, Samoan has a 
strong verbal quality, the use of verbal expressions where we would 
use a single specific word, the lack of a passive voice as we know it, 
which is suggestive of a more primitive level of development. 

In view of the relatively undeveloped nature of the language, it 
is not altogether strange that, while talking and arguing is a major 
Samoan occupation, there should be a poverty of ideas and of imagi- 
native, poetic thinking, all of which may be traced to the lack of 
challenge and complexity in the psychological field. 

This leads us back to our starting point. If there is a direct 
relation between the structure of the mind and the structure of the 
field in which the mind operates, if there is a corresponding level of 
differentiation in each, then we could predict from the above outline 
of the Samoan field structure (for the purpose of this paper admit- 
tedly oversim; ified) that compared with the European the Samoan 
has a less finely differentiated mental structure, and therefore has 
not reached the same level of intellectual and personality develop- 
ment. The corollary of this is that if the field were restructured, so 
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that it offered more variety and challenge, a corresponding develop- 
ment in mental structure could be expected. The first prediction 
would be readily admitted by any European* in Samoa. Of course,’ 
he would say, the native is inferior. But the second prediction would 
not gain such easy acceptance, for it hints that the native need not 
remain inferior forever. 

General observation supports the notion of the low level of 
differentiation in the psychic organization of the average Samoan— 
if we may use the convenient myth of the “average” person—and 
this has been commented on in other terms by all who have written 
of Samoa. No one with a highly differentiated mind could be con- 
tent for very long with the simple routine and monotony of village 
life, the poverty of the language, the lack of opportunity for indi- 
viduality. And most Samoans are content, perhaps too content. 
There is obviously a primitive, childish streak in the adult Samoan, 
evident in his happy-go-lucky, improvident attitudes, his enjoyment 
of simple pastimes, his delight in impressive ceremonies that almost 
have a make-believe character, his suggestibility and general emo- 
tional shallowness. 

It would be a mistake, however, to imagine that the mental struc- 
ture of the adult Samoan is the same as that of the child. While 
there may be some correspondence between the level of differentia- 
tion in each case, there are also important points of difference. The 
most obvious difference is that of the psychic material. The expe- 
riences and life situation of the Samoan adult differ considerably 
from those of the child; the same objective situation will have a 
different meaning for each of them. Although there may be an 
apparent similarity in the two psychic systems, it would appear as if 
the psychic system of the child has a fluidity not shared by the more 
rigid adult Samoan system. The boundaries (in the sense of Lew- 
in’s usage) between the psychic regions are more clearly, firmly 
marked in the adult system. This probably explains why the native 
can be childish and yet not really like a child. 

The relative lack of differentiation in the psychic structure of 
the Samoan is suggested by the results obtained from the analysis 
of the Rorschach records of 50 Samoan young men, the report of 
which has been given in detail in another paper (7). The Rorschach 

*The term “European” used throughout this paper refers to the non-native 
white person whatever his country of origin. In reports dealing with Western 
Samoa, it may be noticed that some three thousand Europeans are listed, but of 


these only about three hundred are “Whites.” the term in this case being political, 
not racial. 
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Test is particularly well suited for this type of exploratory study in 
comparative psychology and cultural anthropology, and opens np a 
fascinating line of research. The subjects investigated were 50 lads 
in a mission high school, with an average age of about 21 years, 
the age range being from 16 to 27 years. So far as geographical 
backgrounds are concerned, these lads are a good Samoan sample, 
since they came from 42 villages scattered around the entire Samoan 
group. But in terms of family status, educational opportunities, 
actual scholastic achievements, and general moral development, they 
are undoubtedly not truly representative, and must be considered as 
superior for a Samoan group. 

These Samoan Rorschach records possess some clearly defined 
features about which meaningful generalization is possible; only 
such features as are relevant to the present discussion will be men- 
tioned. The mode of apperception in nearly every case showed the 
tendency to attend to the whole blots on the Rorschach cards at the 
expense of realistic attention to details. Fine detailed distinctions 
were rare. The responses were for the most part unimaginative, 
stereotyped, commonplace, lacking in original and creative thinking. 

Using with considerable caution the criteria established for de- 
termining intellectual capacity and efficiency, this group would be 
classed as low average to average, with the range of intellectual level 
from dull to superior. Since this is a superior Samoan group, one 
may with some safety assume that the general intellectual capacity 
and efficiency of the Samoan people is definitely below that of Euro- 
peans. That the difference can be traced to a difference in the degree 
of differentiation in the mental structure of these people is suggested 
by an examination of the Rorschach determinants used in the re- 
sponses given by the Samoans. 

The Rorschach Institute (New York) has established thirteen 
main determinants according to which responses may be scored and 
interpreted, these determinants embracing various kinds of move- 
ment, shading, form, texture, and color (8). We know that young 
children, morons, and very constricted adults tend to give mostly 
form responses, neglecting the other determinants or only making 
very limited use of them. As the child grows older, and as we go 
up the scale of mental age, we expect to find an increasing use of 
the various determinants, until in the mature adult we find the well- 
balanced use of a number of the determinants. In the record of an 
adult with a moderately rich personality and high intelligence, we 
should find several movement responses, with the emphasis on hu- 
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man movement, perhaps shading used several ways, color responded 
to with well-organized material, with form exercising throughout a 
stabilizing influence. There are, of course, many different patterns 
of determinants that would be regarded as within the limits of adult 
normality. It would appear, then, that there is a close correspond- 
ence between the nature and number of Rorschach determinants 
used, and the level of differentiation and development of the indi- 
vidual’s mental organization or structure. 

When we look at the analysis of the Rorschach records of the 
50 Samoans, we discover that of 1,467 responses 1,072 are pure 
form, that is 73 per cent; thus leaving only 27 per cent of the re- 
sponses to be divided among the 12 other kinds of determinant, 
whereas in the normal adult we would expect form to claim no more 
than 50 per cent of the total responses. Actually only two subjects 
gave less than 50 per cent form (F) responses, a result we might 
get from young children, but would not expect from young men. 

The use made of the other determinants is similarly interesting. 
Four of the determinants—FK, Fc, c, FC—were used by less than 
10 of the subjects (less than 20 per cent), with a total of only 26 
responses for the lot. The more mature determinants, human move- 
ment (M), and the fusion of form and color (FC), were both over- 
shadowed by the less mature determinants, animal movement (FM), 
and color, in which form was either secondary or quite neglected 
(CF and C). Only 19 subjects gave M responses, 39 in all, an 
average of less than one for the 50 subjects, most of the records 
being similar in this regard to those of youngsters of seven or eight 
years of age (that is, European children). Only 9 subjects were 
able to give responses combining good form with color (FC), al- 
though 33 actually gave responses using color. 

While there is something about these records that makes them 
not unlike those of a group of normal children (as mentioned 
above), the use of shading (k, K, FK) by 39 of the subjects, and 
of black, white, or grey as a color (C’) by 18, represent points of 
difference as these determinants were not used in the limited manner 
of ordinary children. 

Although these Rorschach records are of subjects who are con- 
sidered to be normal, mature, or nearly mature adults in the culture 
and country in which they live, according to our standards there is a 
lack of the differentiation of mental functioning similar to that 
found in immature and juvenile subjects. If this be true of the 
small group studied, certainly a superior group, it is reasonable to 
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suppose that this immaturity and poverty in mental organization 
would be even more pronounced in Samoans in general. 

One result of this lack of differentiation in the psychic structure 
of the individual is that differences from individual to individual are 
not so marked as in a European culture. Thus, in a group of 50 
European Rorschach records we would anticipate little difficulty in 
distinguishing one record from another, but in this Samoan group 
there were many records with little significant variation, if variation 
at all. This characteristic was also present in ratings made on each 
hoy. The three Samoan schoolmasters, under the direction of the 
missionary principal of the school, a man with graduate training in 
psychology, rated the 50 lads on 7 skills and 13 personality traits 
selected for their appropriateness, the rankings being from A to D. 
Although ratings of this kind are generally unsatisfactory, it is 
interesting to note that of the one thousand ratings made, 80 per 
cent were B ratings, the lack of sufficient individual differences mak- 
ing the drawing up of significant personality sketches impossible. 
Fven if this cannot be accepted as positive evidence of the thesis 
that differentiation in Samoan psychic structure is not well devel- 
oped, and that consequently individual differences are not as clearly 
defined as in a European culture, at least it is in line with the Ror- 
schach findings discussed above and common observation. 

Thus we have reached our major objective of indicating the close 
and seemingly direct relation between the relatively undifferentiated 
structure of the Samoan social pattern and general psychological 
field, and the mental structure of the individual Samoan. If the 
argument can be sustained, then the second prediction made earlier 
follows from it, that if the Samoan psychological field could be 
restructured with more complexity and challenge, there would be a 
corresponding development in the intellectual achievements and per- 
sonality of the people. 

There is no experimental evidence to support this last contention 
(that is. so far as Samoans are concerned), but there are facts point- 
ing in this direction. Samoan young men who have left vi'lage life 
and been sent to Fiji to undergo a rigorous course in medicine, and 
return to take up work as native medical practitioners, not only do 
extremely good work, but also develop insight and maturity superior 
to that of their contemporaries.* Who would guess that a Samoan 
village lad with an educational background of the American boy of 

* There are at present fourteen native medical practitioners in Western Samoa. 


Their work has been so satisfactory that a start has now been made in training 
native dentists in the hospital at Apia. 
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about eleven could adjust to life in a medical school away from 
home, pass difficult language requirements, and qualify in medicine 
and surgery? 

The mission societies—or one of them at least—have used 
Samoan pastors as missionaries in other centers in the Pacific with 
notable success, and it would seem that these men develop in re- 
sponse to the challenge of the new situation. 

The logic of all this is that if it is desirable to improve the intel- 
lectual possibilities and enrich the personalities of the Samoans, and 
native races so situated, the old, conservative and simple structure 
of native ways of life must be gradually replaced by a social pattern 
allowing for more variety, individuality, and challenge. Life must 
become both more interesting and more difficult. In most cases, this 
is happening by accident and without intelligent direction, with na- 
tive peoples left to suffer the consequences, good and bad. In this 
regard the people of Western Samoa are probably better off than 
many of their Polynesian cousins. 
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PROJECTIVE METHODS FOR PERSONALITY 
ANALYSIS OF EXPRESSIVE BEHAVIOR IN 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 


WERNER WOLFF 
Vassar College 


Personality investigation of small children encounters certain 
obstacles. It is very difficult to get answers to questions by test- 
methods or to evoke behavior-responses because of the resistance of 
-many children. One practicable technique is the study of expressive 
behavior. In order to supplement experimental methods we can ob- 
serve the everyday behavior of children in different life-situations 
and record their expressive movements on such occasions through 
moving pictures and photographs. We may then try to identify 
characteristic, individual patterns of such expressive movements and 
gestures. * 

Over a period of fifteen years the present writer has conducted 
many experiments the results of which justify the assumption that 
it is possible to infer personality traits from expressive behavior." 

According to the definition of G. W. Allport and P. E. Vernon, 
expressive behavior or expressive movement is “concerned with 
individual differences in the manner of performing adaptive acts, 
considered as dependent less upon external and temporary conditions 
than upon enduring qualities of personality.”* Expressive behavior 
does not only appear in an individual’s actions, but also in his reac- 
tions ; and the language of expressive behavior does not only appear 
in movements, but also in postures. Fingerpaintings, brushpaintings, 

* This study was made at the Sarah Lawrence College Nursery School in 
1939-40. The writer wishes to acknowledge the courtesy of Drs. L. B. Murphy and 
FE, Lerner in making available research materials collected under a grant from the 

iah Macy Jr. Foundation. Records and drawings were obtained by the teachers, 
iss E. Beyer and Miss M. Gay; photographs and motion picture stills, by Dr. 
"2 terme writer’s The experimental study of forms of expression. Charact. & 
Pers., 1933, 2, 166-177; Involuntary self-expression in gait and other movements : 
an experimental study. Charact. & Pers., 1935, 3, 328-344; The expression of per- 
sonality. (Edited by Gardner Murphy.) New York: Harper & Bros. (to be 


published ). 
2 Studies in expressive movement. New York: 1933, p. 23. 
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drawings are reflections of expressive movements upon paper and 
thus channels for the expression of personality. Studying the graphic 
manifestations of small children of the Nursery School of the Child 
Study Department of Vassar College, the present writer has found 
that even the earliest graphic movements of small children reveal 
their personality.* 

It is my intention to discuss in a later study experimental meth- 
ods for personality analysis through expressive behavior. The pro- 
jective methods here discussed do not yield the same sort of evidence 
as the experimental findings, but they train the observer to focus 
upon the total personality and enable him to make later the proper 
use of experimental findings. The aim of the present study is mainly 
to widen our view of what is expressive in personality and to give 
some indications of how to find a way in the jungle of data by sys- 
tematizing objects of investigation. 

In this study we shall discuss the expressive behavior of pre- 
school children as revealed by: (1) static positions of the body, (2) 
dynamic body movements, (3) manipulations of plastic material, 
(4) fingerpaintings, (5) brushpaintings, and (6) pencil drawings. 

The materials were collected by the staff of the Sarah Lawrence 
College Nursery School during 1937-38 and 1938-39. The writer 
did not know the children. He was not present during the photo- 
graphing of the material and had no part in collecting the data. He 
dealt only with the kind of material here represented and made 
“blind analyses” as an illustration of ways of looking at records of 
the behavior of children. During his work of analysis names of chil- 
dren were covered, and all samples in each group of records identified 
differently, so that it was not possible for him to know from any 
external evidence which records belonged to any given child. 

The writer has selected from these exploratory studies the pos- 
ture photographs of three children to demonstrate three basic bodily 
expressions ; photographic material of three other children has been 
selected to demonstrate the same bodily expressions in different play 
situations. At the end of this study we shail discuss the consistency 
of expression of the same child in his different media of expression 
and the degree of correspondence between observer-judgments of the 
staff and the present writer’s “blind analysis” of expressive data. 


I. ANALYSIS OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF STATIC POSITIONS OF THE Bopy 


Pictures of children in ordinary activities provide us with records 
of highly spontaneous self-expression. In interpreting these pictures 
* See: The child’s search for his “self” (in preparation). 
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we may distinguish between patterns of bodily expressions as such, 
and patterns of actions. Bodily expressions can best be observed if 
the body is nude and not involved in any action (manipulations or 
locomotions ). Such occasions were provided when the children were 
photographed during a routine medical examination and in a series 
of special posture photographs. 

The body of a child can express indifference, balance, or tension. 
Indifference may be caused by a basic phlegmatic insensitiveness or 
by a lack of interest in the specific situation. Balance, in the sculp- 
tor’s sense of symmetry and harmony (related to problems of grav- 
ity), may refer primarily either to a bodily balance or to psychic 
balance. Bodily balance can be chiefly hereditary or chiefly due to 
training. Psychic balance can be an expression of general health or 
of adaptability. Such differences are, however, not easily distin- 
guished at this early age. Tension can be due to a high degree of 
emotion or a lack of bodily discipline. Emotion can be expressed by 
a high degree of liveliness and responsiveness or by fear and re- 
straint. Lack of bodily discipline can be due to a lack of familiarity 
with the situation or to awkwardness of bodily coordination. 

The child’s behavior in relation to his immediate surroundings 
might give us a clue to expressive values, e.g., the child’s manner of 
standing on the floor, of finger-position (whether the hands are re- 
laxed or stiff, the fingers spread, etc.). We can observe degrees of 
balance in proportion to the center of gravity in shoulders, legs, etc., 
and the degree of symmetry in the corresponding movement of both 
arms, hands, and legs. 


Differences in Expressive Behavior in Different 
Postures of the Body 


The following examples have been selected to demonstrate three 
types of expressive behavior, namely: indifference (Calvin, Figs. 
1-4), balance (Camille, Figs. 5-7), and tension (Joyce, Figs. 8-11). 


Sitting Position. 


In a sitting position the attitude of the arms and hands is more 
expressive than that of the trunk and legs. 


Calvin (Fig. 1): Arms and hands are leaned upon the floor; the equilib- 
rium of the body is not achieved from within the organism but by the aid of 
outside support; neither balance nor tension are expressed by bodily features, 
but the automatic posture suggests indifference. Camille (Fig. 5): The arms 
are released, and this movement is continued by the relaxed expression of the 
hands ; the whole body expresses balance. Joyce (Fig. 8): The movement of 
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arms shows tension; the left hand is relaxed whereas the right hand with 
spread fingers shows a certain tension; there is no symmetrical movement in 
the hands. 


Standing Position with Arms Down. 


The expressive movement of the body in a standing position with 
arms down is somewhat more expressive than in a sitting position. 
We may distinguish degrees of tension and relaxation, symmetry in 
the expressive value of the right and left part of the body, as well as 
the relation of the body to the ground. 


Calvin (Fig. 2): The body appears rather stiff and motionless if we com- 
pare its expression with that of Camille (Fig. 6), where we see a relaxed 
balance and a harmonious relation to the ground. Joyce (Fig. 9), however, 
shows an extreme degree of tension in body and hands. 


Standing Position with Arms Spread. 


Calvin (Fig. 3): We observe an extreme lack of tension, expressing 
helplessness. The relation to the ground is insecure, and lacks stability; the 
center of gravity is transferred to one side of the body; the lack of directive- 
ness suggests indifference. Camille (Fig. 7): We see a swinging expression, 
balanced between tension and relaxation. The sides of the body are not in 
a symmetrical, but in very rhythmical relation. In standing on the ground 
she expresses the same kind of easy dancer’s balance. Joyce (Fig. 10): The 
body shows quite the contrary of the preceding picture. We see exclusively 
tension and an asymmetry in the attitude of the upper part of the body. In 
spite of this lack of harmony the relation to the ground seems to be stable— 
she stands firm. 


Differences in Expressive Behavior during Measurement. 


Calvin (Fig. 4) is indifferent to the environment and to the objective 
situation and disinterested in his own body, but he is playing with some 
objects which attract his attention. (The corresponding picture of Camille 
is lacking.) Joyce (Fig. 11) uses the objective situation for an exhibition 
of her own personality. Her expressive movement shows tension and a 
narcissistic observation of her own body. 


Analysis of Each Child in Terms of 
Different Bodily Positions 


Calvin (Figs. 1-4) shows in all positions of the body disinter- 
estedness in his own body, lack of self-control, and indifference to 
environment. The child seems to be submissive, shy in his social 
relationships, probably discouraged by his environment. 

Camille’ (Figs. 5-7) shows in all positions of the body a high de- 
gree of balance and rhythm; that is to say, tension and relaxation 
both are present and in a harmonious relationship. Symmetry of 
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bodily expression is to be found in all attitudes, and relation to the 
ground shows also this harmony between tension and relaxation. 
The child seems to have a well-balanced personality. These pictures 
suggest that the child is sensitive, rhythmical (perhaps musical), in- 
ternally stable, not dependent on environment; mild, not aggressive, 
dreamy, and without fear. 

Joyce (Figs. 8-11) shows, more or less in all attitudes, an 
emphasis on tension. Symmetry is not always pronounced. Bodily 
expression is not well balanced. The discrepancy between a high 
degree of tension and a certain security in relation to the ground 
(firm stance) indicates that tension does not depend on difficulties 
in relationship to the actual environment, but on internal strains. 
This child seems to be individualistic and affected, compensating for 
insecurity with a demonstrative behavior. 


\ 
II. ANAtYsis BASED ON Movin« Pictures oF DYNAMIC 
Bopy Mov: 


In the analysis of bodily action we have to consider the relation 
of the body to the goal of its activity. We distinguished between 
patterns of dynamics actually displayed toward an object, and pat- 
terns of orientation or interest while handling given objects. 

For the first purpose we selected moving pictures of children 
playing with a punching balloon. Since the top of the punching 
balloon was fixed, we were not distracted by movements of throwing 
the ball, but could focus on the degree of intensity in pushing, i.e., 
its impetuosity or lack of impetuosity ; degrees of concentration and 
attentiveness to the task; degrees of persistence, distraction, or 
weariness. In the single movement of pushing or punching we could 
observe the child’s initial energy in starting, the duration of this 
energy, and its characteristic rhythms. We could observe whether 
the movements were abrupt or fluent; strong or weak, rhythmical or 
arhythmical, expansive or restricted, aggressive or mild. We could 
observe whether or not the child was interested in the task; whether 
he seemed secure or insecure, curious or annoyed. 


Descriptions of Behavior and Interpretations 


Alec 


Fig. 12: The child stands before the balloon, not attracted by the object 
but observing the surroundings. Fig. 13: With a weak push he gets rid of 
his task. Fig. 14: The stimulus of looking at the swinging balloon is stronger 
than his emotional drive to continue the pushing. In the three pictures, Figs. 
12-14, we observe the child standing in a strong‘and secure attitude. 
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The child shows more of an observing than an emotional attitude. 
At this time he seems to be more interested in observing the sur- 
roundings than acting. The lack of interest and weak impulse is 
contrasted with a strong and secure posture of the body. 
Colin 

Fig. 15: Approaches the ball cautiously, concentrating on the act. Fig. 
16: Pushes the ball with both hands, but without much energy. Fig. 17: After 


pushing, both hands are swung in a balanced way, and he is preparing to 
push it by a half-turn of his body in order to have.much more swing. 


The start of the act (Fig. 15) and the act itself (Fig. 16) show 
a cautious attitude and a lack of aggression. The next phase (Fig. 
17) shows that instead of aggression there is an emphasis on rhythm. 
The approach to the object is not carried out in an abrupt, attacking 
way from a tense or rigid position, but in a swinging way from a 
balanced position. 

This child does not appear to be overtly aggressive, but very 
sensitive. The emphasis on balance, swing, and harmonious attitude 
indicates a predominance of feeling, and the swing seems to be ac- 
companied by a high degree of intense participation and enthusiasm. 
The emphasis on balance and harmony also indicates a sense of 
rhythm and artistic feeling. 


Claudia 


Fig. 18: After the child has pushed the ball she closes her eyes; her face 
as well as her body shows tension. There is evidence of strong emotion which 
seems out of proportion to the act. Thus we may infer that the child is afraid 
of the ball or of the act. Fig. 19: She holds her hands behind her back. 
Fig. 20: After the pushing the child remains leaning against the post, trans- 
ferring the gravitational center of her whole body to the post. 


The child seems to be dreamy, rather passive, without much 
drive, cautious, and somewhat timid. If he is confronted with a 
task, tensions arise and seem to make relations with objects and 
environment difficult. The child likes to escape or to seek protec- 
tion and security. 


III. ANAtysis BASED ON MOvING PICTURES OF 
MANIPULATIONS OF PLASTIC MATERIAL 


For studying individual differences in handling given materials 
we selected moving pictures of the so-called “cold-cream experiment.” 
Here the children received a jar of cold cream without any hint or 
suggestion as to what they should do with it, other than the remark: 


Alec: Figures 12, 13, 14 


Claudia: Figures 18, 19, 20 
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“You can do whatever you want with this.” They never had played 
with this material before; thus the material did not provide any di- 
rectly learned possibilities for playing. The children were taken 
separately for each experiment. 


We tried to ascertain whether the child was more interested in 
the jar itself or in its contents. We could observe whether the cream 
was used in relation to the child’s own body or in transferring it to 
objects outside; whether the child reacted cautiously or carelessly. 
Furthermore, we could observe the degree of creative fantasy; of 
fear of the strange object; of persistence in handling, and so on. 
With regard to applying the cream to the body, we could observe the 
degree of incorporation of the material, like and dislike. With ref- 
erence to smearing the cream on the ground or on objects, we could 
infer the children’s characteristic aggressiveness, timidity, and other 
similar traits. 


In order to help ascertain whether the behavior denoted in certain 
expressive movements is accidental or characteristic of the person, 
the behavior of one child was observed twice in the same experiment 
with an interval of a year between. 


Descriptions of Behavior and Interpretations 
Alec 


Fig. 21: The boy, sitting in front of the cold cream jar, is interested in 
the object and fearlessly dips his right hand deeply into the jar. Fig. 22: He 
turns the jar over in his hand; appears interested in the exterior. Fig. 23: A 
stick which was lying behind the boy becomes an object of interest in relation 
to the jar. The fallen jar is set up; we see cream on top of the stick, indicat- 
ing that the boy has dipped the stick in. Fig. 24: The stick as such becomes 
more important than the jar or the relation between the jar and the stick. 
The boy seeks a new relation for the stick; for example, he now pushes the 
stick through the wire fence. 


We see that the boy approaches the object fearlessly, and in the 
whole procedure we see a tendency to seize the object and to dominate 
it. This domination is achieved by a penetration of the object which 
can be seen in three variations: penetrating the cream with his hand, 
penetrating the cream with the stick, penetrating the wire fence with 
the stick. 


The boy might have been interested in the effect of the material 
on himself, that is to say, on his hand which is covered with the 
cream. Furthermore, he might have been interested in the object 
itself, that is to say, in the cream and its nature. But he is only 
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interested in direct manipulating relations which can be established 
with the object. We see these relations in the following acts. 


In pulling the jar over his hand, the cold cream as such, the 


original material, is neglected, and the relation between jar and hand 
is explored. Later, the relation between stick and jar becomes more 
important than the jar or cream as such; the process of seeking rela- 
tionships prevails so strongly that the original material is completely 
forgotten and he is seeking for new relationships for the second 
material, the stick. 

What are the conclusions we may draw from the behavior of 
this child? The boy has much initiative; he is very active and in- 
tense. He is interested in the different objects of the world, but not 
in the effect of those objects on himself. This boy is not dreamy or 
meditating, but observing. He is not so much interested in the struc- 
ture of objects, but in the effects which might be achieved with these 
objects. This kind of interest in objects seems to be determined by a 
tendency of dominance over objects and of object-relations. 


Colin 
We compared the attitudes of this child in two cold cream ex- 


periments, the second one (Figs. 29-32) made after an interval of 
a year. 


Experiment I. Fig. 25: Dips his left hand in the cold cream. Facial ex- 
pression shows a concentration on the object, similar to that of a strange and 
new taste. Fig. 26: The hands are covered with cream; he watches with 
admiration and happiness the effect of the material on his hands. Fig. 27: A 
strong crescendo of happiness ; he seems to be very happy with the possession 
of the material, and he rubs it into his hands to incorporate the material. 
Fig. 28: The incorporation of the material is demonstrated to the observer. 


Experiment II. Fig. 29: Dips his right hand in the cold cream. Fig. 30: 
The hands are covered with cream; he watches with admiration and hap- 
piness the effect of the material on his hands. Fig. 31: A strong crescendo 
of happiness, an orgy of cold cream; the floor around him is covered with 
the cream. Fig. 32: Face and body are covered with cold cream; the expres- 
sion of the face is rather exhausted. 


The different attitudes of the child seem to indicate that he is 
very sensitive; this is especially shown by the intense set toward 
tactile sensation. This sensation is more important to him than 
molding the material for other purposes. The movements of incor- 
porating the material show enthusiasm expressed dramatically. 
When, at the end of the procedure, he is showing his hands to the 
observer, one can see his demonstrative behavior. The attitudes dis- 
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played in the second cold cream experiment correspond structurally 
to those of the first experiment. The sensitiveness and impression- 
ability in “feeling into the object’’ seem to have increased. The act 
of incorporation and introjection is so intense that it gives the im- 
pression of a complete absorption in his fantasies. The happiness of 
possession of the object and covering the ground around him with 
the cream indicate a tendency towards domination and expansion 
which, combined with the tactile sensation, makes us suppose aggres- 
sive tendencies. 


Claudia 


Fig. 33: Confronted with the cold cream, the child touches it cautiously. 
Fig. 34: The cream on the tip of her finger is very carefully transmitted to 
the other hand. Seems to be very much absorbed. Fig. 35: Resumes manip- 
ulation of the cold cream, but even more hesitatingly and cautiously than in 
her first attempt. Fig. 36: Seems to be rather astonished at what happened 
to her hands in her absent-minded play. 


The slow tempo of the act indicates that this child is passive, 
hesitant, and somewhat timid. The valence of objects seems to be 
very low, and the child seems not to possess ability for creative play. 
She is dreamy, not yet familiar with objects of reality which she 
watches with some suspicion and astonishment. 


IV. ANALysiIs BASED ON FINGERPAINTINGS 


Another suggestive clue to expressive behavior was provided 
through the primitive graphic expressions of these children. There 
are three possible indices here. First, in fingerpainting the child 
transfers colors by means of his fingers directly on to paper. The 
lack of any mediating instrument like brush or pencil permits the 
direct indication of bodily adaptability in the child’s first creative 
attempts. The rhythmical movement of the hands transferring the 
color appears on the paper in circles, curves, spirals, etc. It may be 
significant how much of the sheet of paper (approximately 18” x 
20") the child covers with color. The covering of the sheet up to its 
margin might indicate an expansive movement, while being limited 
to that part of the paper which is nearest to the child might indicate 
restricted movements which might have their origin in a certain lack 
of freedom, or in cautiousness. Such interpretation seems possible, 
since, generally speaking, on this age level rational premeditation 
probably does not play a great role. However, with this kind of 
material, we find it difficult to recognize minute details of a child’s 
expression. 
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The choice of colors may be important. It has often been sug- 
gested (e.g., in discussions of the Rorschach Test) that bright colors 
have a stimulating effect in the sense of liveliness and gaiety. Thus 
if a child chooses such colors we might deduce readiness for such 
effect, that is, for liveliness and gaiety. On the other hand, dark 
colors correspond more to sensations which a child may have during 
the night and while dreaming. Thus, preference for such colors 
indicates a greater predominance and attractiveness of such experi- 
ences; it would seem that children who prefer dark colors are more 
dreamy and further removed from reality. 

A third clue is provided by the distribution of colors. There are 
children who choose only one color for painting; there are others 
who separate each color from the others; and finally, there are chil- 
dren who cover one color with another. (The method of mixing 
colors is not used in this kind of expression. ) 

Through these latter distinctions, we infer that children who use 
only one color are caught by only one stimulus at a time, not having 
the tendency freely to pass from one stimulus to another. This be- 
havior suggests a certain degree of inhibition. Separating each color 
from the other indicates a sense of order and neatness. Children 
who cover one color with another do not show ability for separate 
or distinct assimilation of stimuli; they may be confused to a certain 
degree. These assumptions only apply to extreme cases. For their 
use in personality inventories, we would have to consider the full 
range of the continuum involved. Our inferences, then, are only 
exploratory suggestions. 


Description of Painting and Interpretation 

Alec 

Fig. 37: The child covers the whole paper with color. The movement of 
painting goes in regular waves of quite the same length from top to bottom, 
from bottom to top, etc. The only patterning form in this painting is the 
large spot in the middle of the paper and two small, parallel, horizontal lines 
to the right and to the left. These lines have the same length on the right and 
left side and include the same size area as does the spot. 


The centering of the picture by the spot, the parallelism of lines, 
their symmetry towards right and left, and the equalization of length 
all indicate an emphasis of feeling for balance and harmony. The 
uninterrupted wavy painting movement indicates a harmonious flow 
of expressive tendencies. Covering the whole paper with color is 
expressive of expansion. The child is more governed by rhythmical 
motor responses than by intellectually determined purpose. 
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Colin 
Fig. 38: The movement of the lines within the colored areas starts from 
two points at the upper part of the paper in a symmetrical, similar manner 
with many parallel vertical lines which become blocked at the end by hori- 
zontal lines. On each side there is a vertical movement and a horizontal one, 
—the vertical lines are curved, parallel, and rather widely spaced; the hori- 


zontal lines are straight, are not parallel, and are very near to each other. 
The vertical lines show more pressure than the horizontal ones. 


The lines give the impression of streamlines which seem to ex- 
press the flow of energy. From this viewpoint, the vertical lines 
appear as indices of impulses which are blocked by the barriers of 
horizontal lines. While the vertical lines are made with a swinging 
motion and lead straight towards the bottom of the paper, the 
horizontal lines indicate a nervous and even explosive movement. 

The duality of movements, in terms of movement and counter- 
movement, seems to be expressive of high tension. From this view- 
point the parallelism of lines seems to be a projection of wishes for 
order, limitation, and protection. 

Thus we may deduce that the oscillating movement here indicates 
tension, inhibited impulses, and aim at self-protection. 


Claudia 


Fig. 39: The movement is very unorganized. There are neither forms 
nor lines nor any signs of graphic distribution. The movement does not 
show any outgoing direction. The painting reflects movements “on the same 
spot.” 


This kind of movement makes us infer that the child is self- 
absorbed, undifferentiated, hesitant, and passive. The child seems to 
be indifferent to what she is doing. The absence of patterning prin- 
ciples suggests the predominance of dreaminess over action. 


V. ANALYsiIs BASED ON BRUSHPAINTINGS 


The first brushpaintings of the child enable us to investigate: 
(1) the choice of preferred colors (as to this choice, the reader is 
referred to the discussion above in connection with fingerpaintings ) ; 
(2) the preference for blots, forms, or lines; the preference for 
round or angular forms, straight, curved, or angular lines, the pro- 
portion between forms, lines, the space between both, and distribu- 
tion in proportion to the size of the paper. 

The preference for blots indicates a lack of patterning (structur- 
ing) tendencies. As to preference for lines, we have to consider that 
a line arises through an impetus of hand and arm movement, indicat- 
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ing the kind and degree of energy through the lightness or intensity 
of pressure on the instrument. The form of lines may indicate re- 
stricted, explosive, or harmonious movements. Forms are indicative, 
much more than lines or blots, of a structuring and creative capacity. 
Here we can consider the preference for the parts and for the whole, 
the varieties of organization, demarcation, and dispersion. 


Description of Brushpaintings and Interpretations* 
Alec 
Preferred colors are: red, yellow, green, and blue. The child uses two, 
at most three, colors. The colors are distributed in blots without formation 


of details; lines are not visible. Some of the blots, painted in an abrupt way, 
give the impression of inconsistent and explosive tendencies. 


The lack of patterning, the brightness of colors, and the explo- 
siveness indicate that this child is more active than dreamy and more 
influenced by emotion than reflection. 


Colin 
Shows a preference for red, green, and blue. Sometimes one color is 


covered with another. The organization is very poor; the only visible pat- 
terning is expressed in a central blue line, painted with forceful motion. 


As a matter of distribution of colors and structuring of space 
lines, the expressive tendencies of this child are not clearly indicated. 
Since the only strong expression consists in the swing of and pressure 
on the middle line, we may assume that the child possesses more 
capacity for rhythm than for action and structuring. 


Claudia 

Uses preferably the colors yellow-green, brown, and blue. The forms are 
not well proportioned, and one color is painted over another. The colors are 
distributed in either a more compact or scattered way than in clearly or- 


ganized outlines. There is no clear structuring either in terms of form or. 


direction. 


The lack of organization and of directed tendencies as well as the 
poorness of forms indicates that this child is not very differentiated 
and that her personality is not clear cut or definite. The colors chosen 
by this child are not vivid; thus we may infer that the child is rather 
quiet, without much initiative. Since the movement of lines does not 
show force and continuity, we may suppose that this child is rather 
hesitant and timid. The tendency to cover one color with another 
also indicates a lack of confidence in action and decision. 


* The reproductions of the brushpaintings here described are omitted. 
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VI. ANALysis BASED ON DRAWINGS 


Lines drawn with pencil reflect the movement of the hand more 
clearly than lines made with a brush in which the broad tip and the 
liquid color disguise the oscillations of movement. In comparison 
with liquid colors, fingerpaintings with the immediate contact of 
fingers with the paper are more expressive than brushpainting and 
thus more similar in expressive values to drawings. But in terms of 
patterning, brushpaintings have greater diagnostic value than finger- 
paintings ; so have drawings. 

Our perception of lines is based on a vertical-horizontal system ; 
their basic position is indicated in terms of the vertical-horizontal 
axis. The horizontal line represents the base from which the graphic 
movement runs. The progress of the usual right-handed graphic 
movement in our culture consists in moving the hand on the sheet 
of paper away from our body, toward the top and right side of the 
paper. Graphic movements which are directed toward the top or 
the right side of the paper are “progressive” in the context. On the 
contrary, if we move the hand towards our body it constitutes a 
graphic movement which is directed towards the bottom or the left 
side of the paper. As the movement reverts to the person, graphic 
movements thus directed are “regressive.” If we compare graphic 
movements with walking, we recognize in progressive movements 
a direction towards an outside goal, i.e., a direction towards objects 
in the environment. On the other hand, a regressive movement cor- 
responding to retreat from objects of the environment, is directed 
back or inward to the starting point, i.e., to the personality. 


Thus, our basic distinction is limited to progressive lines indicat- 
ing an outward direction towards the environment (often a sign of 
activity ), and to regressive lines receding towards one’s own person- 
ality (often a sign of passivity and withdrawal). 


Description of Drawings:® Alec 


Fig. 40: This child draws closed forms in the center of the sheet. The 
straight form of the lines indicates rapid movement. The left form is com- 
posed of two lines; the right form is composed of three lines. The central 
closed form encloses a second smaller form which also is closed. (But this 
smaller form is only supplementary after the worker asked the child about 
the meaning of ghe picture. ) 

The lines show a change in the degree of pressure and straightness. The 
lines are thin in the beginning and show increasing pressure toward the end. 


* The drawings here reproduced were originally made with colored pencils, but 
we do not refer here to the colors. 


w 
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Figure 40 


The pressure of lines, the sharp angles, and the abrupt break within the 
curve of the line show a striking contrast to the rhythm of all lines, to the 
balance of forms, and to the swing in the central elliptical form. 


Analysis of Forms: Alec 


The emphasis on forms indicates the presence of a developed pat- 
terning principle in this child. Since these forms sometimes result 
from a combination of lines, we may infer that several impulses are 
joined into a single pattern. 

These different impulses seem to be related to an apparent con- 
trast in the expressive value of this drawing, the contrast between 
rhythmical and broken lines and between rounded and angular forms, 
and between lines made with and without pressure. The thin lines 
do not show traces of weakness, trembling or insecurity, they are 
confidently drawn and the break in the lines also seems to be inten- 
tional and not a sign of inhibition. The lines show an expression 
of sharpness which our experience suggests as a characteristic of 
aggressiveness. But since these characteristics are not related to 
traces indicating weakness or inhibition, we cannot infer that ag- 
gressiveness in this case originates in insecurity. These character- 
istics seem to be an expression of the dynamics of this personality ; 
the contrasting graphic movements combined with the emphasis on 
closed forms indicate a tendency for uniting, equalizing, and bal- 
ancing opposite trends. The expressive value of a circular or ellip- 
tical form is in general known as signifying a tendency for limita- 
tion and protection. The inclusion of a smaller figure within a bigger 
one further suggests this tendency for protection. 
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Analysis of Expression:® Alec 


It is very instructive to observe the child’s incidental behavior 
during this act and to record such observations. When this child was 
asked about his drawing, he said: ‘This is a house.” He takes the 
blue crayon out and starts to make a “window.” In a new drawing 


he makes two rectangles on the left-hand side of the page and says, 
“It’s a house too.” 


If a child persists in drawing a house, such a dominating idea 
may stand for the wish for protection and security. The emphasis 
of a ‘“‘window”’ seems to indicate a wish to see through the window, 
to observe. We might infer that the observation is used as a means 
for self-protection against approaching danger. 


Description of Drawing: Colin 


Fig. 41: He draws a jagged line across the middle of the page. The 
straight form and broad angles indicate a rapid movement in drawing. The 


Figure 41 


* The following analyses of expression are based upon the child's associations 
as elicited by the experimenter. 
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whole movement describes a serpentine running through all sides of the 
paper. The turn of movement is abrupt, explosive. 

The drawing shows a lack of imaginative forms, and the lack of organiz- 
ing principles becomes evident at the end of the graphic movement through 
entanglement of lines. 


Analysis of Forms: Colin 


The jagged lines are like an oscillogram of the child’s impulses. 
This kind of movement indicates that this child is very active and 
explosive, but the lack of structuring principles suggests that’ this 
energy is not yet directed and creatively applied. The sharp turn of 
movement seems to indicate a tendency toward aggression. The 
combination of emotional and aggressive tendencies with the lack of 
organization and form suggests destructive tendencies. The en- 
tanglement of lines may indicate an emotional inhibition. 


Analysis of Expression: Colin 


The following record about this drawing was obtained. 


Observer: What does this drawing mean? 

Child: A sea animal. 

Observer: What kind? 

Child: Can’t tell... . It’s going to have yellow eyes. 

Observer: A scarey kind of animal? 

Child: You know what I dreamed last night? ... A big animal,—and that 
big animal was dragging. .. . 

Observer : What was he doing? 

Child: He was sailing all over my wall... . 

Observer: What was he doing to you? 

Child: Oh, that was just dreaming. 

Observer: Were you scared? 

Child: I knew he wasn’t real! (He continues to put in a few marks with 
the yellow pencil. ) 

Observer: What’s he doing? 


Child: He’s making himself all these dots. . .. Would you make a dragon > 


for me? 
(In a new drawing the child makes perpendicular waves and describes 
them as “water.” ) 


If we try to analyze the associations accompanying the drawing, 
we have to consider the significance of the main ideas “sea-animal” 
and “dragon.” These animals commonly represent force, aggression, 
dominance. 

If the child projects these ideas upon its drawing, it may be that 
the child is either identifying itself with the animal, thus imagining 
himself to be a hero, or that the big animal represents the immensity 
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of the surrounding world which is hostile to the child. Is the pro- 
jection an expression of dominance or weakness? The expressive 
value of the drawing helps us to clarify this question. Since the 
forms and movements of lines do not indicate weakness, we may 
infer that the projection does not mean weakness. 

We may ask furthermore what may be the reason for dominance 
and aggressiveness in this child. The association about the animal: 
‘He was sailing all over my wall’ indicates that the child feels him- 


Description of Drawing: Claudia 


Fig. 42: The child uses all the colors 
at her disposal, changing the color 
with each vertical line, but using al- 
ways the same red color for the hori- 
zontal lines. 

The vertical lines are slightly wavy ; 
the direction from top to bottom and 
the space between the single lines are 
very uneven and irregular. Thus the 
movement seems to be rather slow and 
insecure. The horizontal lines are in 
general stronger than the vertical ones 
and cover them. There are no forms, 
and the only change in the monotonous 
succession of lines is the change of 
color. 


Figure 42 
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self attacked, that the child has raised a wall against aggression. 
Comparing the lines of the drawing with this analyzed association, 
we may assume that the circumscription of the paper with jagged 
lines also may express the idea of a wall, whose zigzag points are 
directed against an imaginary aggressor, against the “sea-animal,” 
and the tangled lines would also be in this sense protective ones. 


It seems that the child in this picture fuses aggressor (sea- 
animal) with his own defensive attitude (wall). We may draw the 
conclusion that this child has aggressive and destructive tendencies 
which may be expressed in an explosive manner. The behavior of 
this child might be on the one hand aggressively dominating ; on the 
other hand, he seems isolated. This tension seems to originate in 
the child’s feeling of being attacked by the surrounding world and in 
his continuous striving for “defense-positions.” 


Analysis of Forms: Claudia 


The choice of a monotonous succession of lines and the absence 
of any form suggest a lack of imagination (see the preceding page). 


Analysis of Expression: Claudia 

The observer recorded the following remarks of the child. 

Child: I don’t know any picture, but I can draw some things that you 
would like. . . . I just want to make lines. ... Do you want to do what I am 
doing ? 

My mommy helps me draw lines because I want her to. Isn’t that babyish ? 


Do you know how to make a design? First we have to make lines and 
lines. ... 


The ideas accompanying the act of drawing begin with the con- 
fession of lack of ability and an attempt to please the observer. 


There is inferiority feeling (“‘Isn’t that babyish?”’). The child then 


speaks of marked preference for lines: “I just want to make lines. 
. . . My mommy helps me draw lines because J] want her to. . . . 
First we have to make lines and lines. . . .” 


The emphasis on the idea of “lines” makes us consider the sig- 
nificance of the line itself. The line represents direction and limita- 
tion. The horizontal line which the child emphasizes may represent 
the basis (the line is the norm in writing, providing support and 
limitation for the columns). In relation to the expressed insecurity 
and inferiority feelings, the emphasis on line might stand for desired 
security and support which the child misses. 
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It does not seem accidental that the child especially emphasizes 
the horizontal lines by selecting for them always the same red color, 
while the vertical lines show different colors, and it may be sig- 
nificant that the horizontal lines cover the vertical ones. 

We infer that the unicolored horizontal lines represent the basis 
while the multicolored vertical lines probably interfered like a bar- 
rier, perhaps representing the multiplicity of disturbing influences 
which are to be overcome. 

This child being rather passive, timid, and hesitating tries to find 
security against many obstacles in her life. The lack of imagination 
and the lack of impulses for action and decision induce the child to 
seek protection and help from other persons, trying to yield to and 
conform to her surroundings. 


THE CONSISTENCY OF PERSONALITY 


After analyzing personality from different forms of expressive 
behavior, we may ask whether and how given personality traits will 
appear in such different media of self-expression. For this purpose 
we compare our earlier separate analyses with a view to their possible 
congruence. 

The interpretations of the different expressive movements had 
been made at different times and independently of each other; thus 
coincidences in the characteristics would hint at a basic expression of 
the personality concerned. We have to expect that not all activities 
as shown by the pictures are characteristic of the child, and we also 
have to expect that some conclusions are drawn from a wrong inter- 
pretation of a specific movement. Only those interpretations which 
appear in a similar way with different forms of expression should 
have a diagnostic value, and the single statements may be disregarded 
for final conclusions. 

For checking the validity of our statements we asked the teachers 
to give in a summarized form some remarks on the child’s behavior 
in the nursery school. These summaries form part of case histories 
of these and other children, which will be published as a monograph 
by the staff of the Nursery School of Sarah Lawrence College. 
These summaries do not necessarily make use of the same behavioral 
terms as those of our present study ; but there are certain.agreements 
which seem to support our basic conclusions. We selected from the 
summary three kinds of behavioral observation of the child: bodily 
movements (when climbing and running); the attitude towards 
other children; and the attitude towards adults. 
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COMPARISON OF ANALYSES OF DIFFERENT EXPRESSIVE INDICES* 
PUNCHING 
HE COLD CREAM FINGER- BRUSH- 
CHILD BALLOON EXPERIMENT PAINTING PAINTING DRAWING 
Figs: 12-14 21-24 37 40 
dominating expansive aggressive 
much active 
initiative explosive balancing 
secure feeling for emotional opposite 
balance trends 
self-protecting 
receptive 
more observ- observing bserving 
ing than 
acting 
ee Figs: 15-17 25-32 38 41 
enthusiastic enthusiasm 
expressed 
dramatically 
demonstrative 
behavior active 
aggressive 
aggresswe tension : explosive 
expansive more capacity 
rhythmic for rhythm 
than for 
action 
sensitive sensitive 
cautious wish for 
order and 
protection 
eee Figs: 18-20 33-36 39 42 
passive passive passive no imtiative passive 
timid timid hesitant timid timid 
cautious hestiant dreamy hesttant hesitant 
dream dreamy indifferent quiet 
difficult low valence 
relation to of objects 
objects lack of secking 
seeking confidence protection 
protection lack of 
imagination 


* Italicized terms are in agreement with observations by the teachers. 


The behavior observations of Alec were recorded as follows 
(italics not in the original) : 


Climbing : Cautious and not too well coordinated. 

Running: Runs a little more freely, but with jerky movements; no easy or 
joyous covering of space, no real acceleration of movement. 

Attitude towards other children: Seeks to be accepted; when accepted, willing 
to follow implicitly directions given. Contacts with younger children and 
equals likely to be very aggressive. Attacks violently in nearly compulsive 
manner upon slight provocetion. Bites and scratches. 

Attitude towards adults: Interested in them and their doings. Apparently 
eager for real relationship. Responds to warmth and heartiness; seems to 
know how to be appealing and charming. 


Comparing these behavior observations with our items, we find a 
coincidence in the statements concerning aggression. The teachers’ 
statements that regarding the adults, the child is “interested in them 
and their doings,” seems to indicate the equivalent of our statement 
that the child is observing his surroundings. 
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Regarding Colin we got the following data from the teachers: 


Climbing: Almost swaggering quality to his achievement. Rarely climbs 
without dramatic accompaniment, as a chimneyman or a fireman, or when 
in a tree as a hoot-owl. 

Running: A steamy little run that never really gets there as if the fuel con- 
tent were low, or the run was a scenic excursion type where you might 
stop at any movement to admire the view. 

Attitude towards other children: Combines a negligent carefree attitude with 
real expectancy that they will conform to his desires. Has developed a 
snatch-and-run technique of getting what he wants. Is freely aggressive. 

Attitude towards adults: Casual expectance that they will obey him. Usually 
ignores them effectively, unless he needs them for his purposes, then im- 
perious or wangling. 


The teachers emphasize the “swaggering” and ‘“‘dramatic’’ atti- 
tude with which he accompanies his actions, a behavior which seems 
to correspond to our term “enthusiasm expressed dramatically.” The 


“aggressive” attitude is mentioned by both the teachers and our- 
selves. 


Regarding Claudia, we got the following data from the teachers : 
Climbing: Cautious, bulky. 
Running: Stubby, stumbling ineffective, rarely runs, when she does it has an 


absent-minded quality, as if the legs were not persuaded that that was 
their function. 


Attitude towards other children: Oozes into play with other children. When 
accepted, melts into play scheme amenably as the maid or cook or what- 
ever role is assigned. When rejected, melts out of the picture. 

Attitude towards adults: Very aware of adult attitudes and sanctions and 
eager to comply with these. Frequently calls attention of adult to her 
activities for their approval. 


The whole picture of the teachers that the child is “cautious,” 
“absent-minded,” hesitant, tentative, timid, and eager for approval 
of adults coincides with our corresponding terms (passive, timid, 
hesitant, lack of confidence, seeking protection). 

Thus it appears that certain traits appear in all forms of expres- 
sion and impress all observers equally. Such similar observations 
indicate that certain trends are dominant features of the child’s per- 
sonality. There are other cases where in one medium of expressive 
behavior a certain personality trait will appear, while in another the 
very opposite personality trait will be noted. If the traits expressed 
in different media of self-expression are not in agreement, it might 
be either that one or both judgments of the observer are wrong or 
that the personality in question shows conflicting tendencies, or be- 
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havior varying at different times. There are finally cases where cer- 
tain personality traits appear only in one medium of self-expression 
and not in others. 

Thus the degree of consistency of dominant features varies in 
different individuals. The consistency of expression in different 
forms of expressive behavior in our three subjects is extremely high 
with Claudia, medium with Colin, and low with Alec. 

For diagnosing the personality of a child it seems to be necessary 
to observe behavior patterns in different media; only then can we 
determine dominant features and the value of single traits within 
the whole scheme of personality. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SECURITY-INSECURITY 


A.H. MASLOW 
Brooklyn College 


THE SYNDROME CONCEPT 


The security feelings are a syndrome. That is, the name “secur- 
ity” is a generalized labeb for many more specific feelings which 
overlap and intertwine, and which are all functions of one another. 
Because of this common character, we may group them together and 
consider them in their “wholeness,” in their unitary rather than in 
their diverse qualities. The word “security” or “insecurity” is in- 
tended as a label for this peculiar aspect of “wholeness” that may be 
discerned in the multiplicity of particular symptoms with which we 
shall deal. To describe its wholeness or unitariness the author has 
used the concept of “psychological flavor.”” We may use a homely 
illustration to illuminate the meaning of this phrase. In a stew, a 
potpourri, a concoction made of many diverse elements, but never- 
theless having a unique flavor of its own, this flavor permeates all 
the diverse elements in the stew. 

The syndrome has a certain conceptual life of its own, laws and 
rules by which it functions and changes and which may for con- 
venience be considered apart from the movements of any particular 
characteristic which is part of the syndrome. These laws we hope 
to deal with at length in a future paper. Here we wish to stress only 
the fact that there may be a unity in diversity and that we shall now 
deal with a unity rather than a diversity. It would also be well at this 
point to make more explicit the role that we feel syndromes play in 
the human personality. They are not to be thought of as “traits,” a 
number of which may be added up, their sum constituting a person- 
ality, even though they are separate from each other. ‘A syndrome, 
whether it be security feeling, self-esteem, with which we have already 
dealt, emotionality, or activity, is a general flavor which can be de- 
tected or savored in practically everything that the person does, feels, 
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or thinks. In any one particular impulse that John Smith has on 
January 14, 1940, at 2 P.M., we may discern his insecurity, his in- 
activity, his high emotionality, his average strength. This is very 
different from saying such and such an action is caused by such and 
such a trait. 

For the philosophically minded psychologist we may say that the 
notion of the syndrome and the technique of syndrome analysis 
arises from a dissatisfaction with the concept of causality and also 
represents an attempt to combine synthetic and analytic method- 
ologies, so that both wholes and specificities may be dealt with with- 
out doing violence to either. More specifically, we are trying to 
retain our respect for the wholeness and the uniqueness of the human 
personality at the same time that we wish to study it analytically, 
dissecting it for the sake of a better ultimate understanding of its 
wholeness. 

PROCEDURE 


The procedure we have followed in getting at these feelings is to 
select people who are extremely and obviously insecure or secure, 
then to study them very carefully as total personalities in all their 
aspects. The first selection of such cases, of course, depended upon 
a previously held notion of what security and insecurity were. This 
notion was comparatively vague and was obtained mostly from 
previous researches by the author, from general clinical experience, 
from reading (and, in most cases, from discussions with) Adler, 
Horney, Dollard, Fromm, Plant, Kardiner, D. M. Levy, Werthei- 
mer, Benedict, Mead, Lewin, G. and L. Murphy, K. Goldstein, 
R. Munroe, and other students of the subject (to whom I wish now 
to express my thanks). With this as a frame of reference, careful 
clinical studies of extreme personalities were made. With each per- 
son, of course, the notion of security and insecurity became more 
clear and specific. But vague as it was, it was still exact enough to 
enable us to distinguish between extremes, between obviously secure 
and obviously insecure people. Such a study becomes a process of 
iteration and reiteration, a spiral-like method for improving and 
elaborating an initially vague concept. With such a technique one 
may feel that one has achieved a certain finality when a long series 
of new subjects no longer cause him to change his fundamental 
formulation. The approximate number of subjects involved in this 
initial iterative research was about sixty college men and women. 


* This process of iteration is already well known to the statistician and test 
constructor as a means of approaching more and more closely internal consistency 
in a test which initially was vague and uncertain. 
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At this pomt a much more intensive semipsychoanalytic study 
was undertaken of about three dozen people whom I attempted to 
“understand” in their unconscious as well as conscious life by all the 
techniques now available. 

A third method of gathering information was the autobiograph- 
ical one. Students in the writer’s classes in abnormal psychology 
were asked to write long self-analytic autobiographies after hear- 
ing a series of lectures on the writer’s theories and concepts of 
security. All extreme or otherwise interesting cases were interviewed 
lengthily in a semipsychiatric fashion, partly to check on the validity 
of their statements, partly to dig deeper in certain cases. There were 
about three hundred such autobiographies and perhaps eighty people 
who were interviewed. 

For obvious theoretical reasons, it was deemed necessary by the 
writer that he make a comparative cultural study of these personality 
syndromes. A summer-long field study of security and self-esteem 
in the Northern Blackfoot Indians was made. The results of this 
field study will be elaborated in a separate paper. 

While this work was going on, items were gathered for a paper 
and pencil personality test of security and insecurity, these questions 
being separately validated during the course of the various inter- 
views, in a manner described in a previous paper.” A preliminary 
form of this test was proven to have satisfactory validity and re- 
liability and was used in making more extensive surveys than are 
possible by any clinical techniques. 


A CLASSIFICATION OF SPECIFIC SECURITY AND 
INSECURITY FEELINGS® 


The examination of lists of hundreds of specific characteristics 
of insecure people together with all the other observational and 


* Maslow, A. H., A test for dominance-feeling (self-esteem) in college women, 
J. soc. Psychol., 1940, 12, 255-270. 

*A word of caution and explanation is appropriate here. We do not wish to 
embark upon any typology and speak of secure and insecure people in a black and 
white fashion as if they were completely different. We must be interested rather in 
the psychodynamics of insecurity, in the tracing through of the particular proc- 
esses, their functions, their effects, and their motivating forces. Most people in our 
society can be seen to be both secure and insecure. For instance, Horowitz, Lois 
Murphy, and others have analyzed the so-called areas of insecurity ; €.g., a person 
secure in the intellectual world may be insecure in the social world. 

Furthermore, it is not correct to imply that security-insecurity is a continuum. 
The truth of the matter is that while there is only one kind of security, there are 
many kinds of insecurity. These types of insecurity have a good deal in common 
it is true, but they are also in certain respects different from one another. One in- 
secure individual may solve his problems generally by withdrawing, another by 
overaggressiveness, another by ingratiation, etc. If we had to express these 
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clinical data available indicated that these characteristics tend to 
cluster into groups. The following table is a classification of these 
groups. It should be noted that every group overlaps every other; 
that every item is both a “cause” and an “effect” of every other 
single item; that the numerical order does not imply any priority 
whether causal, etiological, or temporal; that all the “parts” are not 
parts in the ordinary sense of being discrete and independent of each 
other. In a word, this is a syndrome. 


Insecurity 


1. Feeling of rejection, of being un- 
loved, of being treated coldly and 
without affection, of being hated, 
of being despised. 

2. Feelings of isolation, ostracism, 
aloneness or being out of it, feel- 
ings of “uniqueness.” 

3. Perception of the world and life 
as dangerous, threatening, dark, 
hostile or challenging ; as a jungle 
in which every man’s hand is 
against every other’s, in which 
one eats or is eaten. 

4. Perception of other human beings 
as essentially bad, evil, or selfish; 
as dangerous, threatening, hos- 
tile, or challenging. 

5. Constant feelings of threat and 
danger ; anxiety. 

6. Feelings of suspicion and mis- 
trust; of envy or jealousy toward 
others ; much hostility, prejudices, 
hatred. 

7.Tendency to expect the worst; 
general pessimism. 

8. Tendency to be unhappy or dis- 
contented. 

9. Feelings of tension and strain and 
conflict; together with various 
consequences of tension, e.g., 
“nervousness,” fatigue, irritabil- 
ity, nervous stomach and other 
psychosomatic disturbances ; night- 
mares ; emotional instability ; vac- 
illation, uncertainty and incon- 
sistency. 


Security 


1. Feeling of being liked or loved, 
of acceptance, of being looked 
upon with warmth. 


2. Feelings of belonging, of being at 
home in the world, of having a 
place in the group. 

3. Perception of the world and life 
as pleasant, warm, friendly or 
benevolent, in which all men tend 
to be brothers. 


4. Perception of other human beings 
as essentially good, pleasant, warm, 
friendly or benevolent. 


5. Feeling of safety; rare feelings 
of threat and danger; unanxious. 

6. Feelings of friendliness and trust 
in others; little hostility; toler- 
ance of others; easy affection for 
others. 

7. Tendency to expect good to hap- 
pen; general optimism. 

8. Tendency to be happy or con- 
tented. 

9. Feelings of calm, ease, and relax- 
ation. Unconflicted. Emotional 
stability. 


graphically by drawing a picture, we should not use a straight line, but rather a 
figure like a tree, that is, a straight line with branches at the other end. 
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Tendency to compulsive intro- 
spectiveness, morbid self-examina- 
tion, acute consciousness of self. 
Guilt and shame feelings, sin feel- 
ings, feelings of self-condemnation, 
suicidal tendencies, discourage- 
ment. 


. Disturbances of various aspects 


of the self-esteem complex, e.g., 
craving for power and for status, 
compulsive ambition, overaggres- 
sion, hunger for money, prestige, 
glory, possessiveness, jealousy of 


10. Tendency to outgoingness. 


11. Self-acceptance, tolerance of self, 


acceptance of the impulses. 


12. Desire for strength, or adequacy 


with respect to problems rather 
than for power over other people. 
Firm, positive, well-based self- 
esteem. Feeling of strength. Cour- 
age. 


jurisdiction and prerogative, over- 
competitiveness; and/or the op- 
posite: masochistic tendencies, 
overdependence, compulsive , sub- 
missiveness, ingratiation. Inferior- 
ity feelings, feelings of weakness 
and helplessness. 

13. Continual striving for, and hun- 13. Relative lack of neurotic or psy- 
ger for safety and security, vari- chotic tendencies. 
ous neurotic trends, inhibitions, 
defensiveness, escape trends, amel- 
iorative trends, false goals, fixa- 
tions on partial goals. Psychotic 
tendencies, delusions, hallucina- 


tions, etc. 
14. Selfish, egocentric, individualistic 14. “Social interest” (in Adlerian 
trends. sense); cooperativeness, kindli- 


ness, interest in others, sympathy. 


The insecure person, then, perceives the world as a threatening 
jungle and most human beings as dangerous and selfish; feels re- 
jected and isolated, anxious and hostile; is generally pessimistic and 
unhappy ; shows signs of tension and conflict ; tends to turn inward ; 
is troubled by guilt-feelings ; has one or another disturbance of self- 
esteem ; tends to be or actually is neurotic ; and is generally egocentric 
or selfish. 

Further exposition of these characteristics is excluded because of 
limitations of space. 


Tue PsyCHODYNAMICS OF SECURITY FEELINGS 


Always as we study relatively secure and relatively insecure 
people we find that there are dynamic reactions to the static aspects 
that we have described. A purely static description is certainly incor- 
rect theoretically and can be justified only as a utilitarian, heuristic 
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necessity. In this paper we separate a static description from dy- 
namic aspects only because the true picture is so complex that it 
would be incommunicable if we attempted to plunge directly into 
the complexities. To each of the states of mind or feelings or im- 
pulses or behaviors that we have described, there is always a reaction, 
a drive, a motivation which sets processes going. In turn there are 
reactions to the reactions, and reactions to the reactions to the reac- 
tions, and so on. More specifically, it does little good to say of a 
person that he feels that nobody loves him if we do not at the same 
time recognize that automatically connected with this feeling are 
various responses and reactions which are practically always found 
when this feeling is found, e.g., attempts to win back love, undercut- 
ting of the self-esteem, feelings of hatred and aggression toward 
the people who are responsible, etc. This is then our connection 
between the “feelings” we have described, and the motivational life. 
These “feelings” are also “motives” at one and the same time. 

We shall deal with these reactions separately. Again we wish 
to disclaim any apparent atomism in this attempt. We separate them 
for the purpose of communication only. 

1. In every insecure person with whom the writer has worked he 
has always found a continual, never dying le ging for security. 
Sometimes this has been conscious, sometimes unconscious and un- 
recognized by the subject. Furthermore, there were found wide 
variations in the subjects’ individual definitions of the security that 
they longed for. Some defined it in terms merely of safety, some in 
terms of dependence upon a stronger person, some in terms of having 
power and money and a few defined it in what is a more “correct” 
way, i.e., as a longing to deserve and win back the love and affection 
of other people. So miscellaneous are these various longings, that if 
we were to be really conservative, we should say only that there was 


a response of dissatisfaction and a longing for a more satisfactory — 


state, this more satisfactory state being defined individually. How- 
ever, it is fair to distinguish at least three levels of satisfactoriness, 
(1) safety, (2) belongingness, and (3) receiving love and affection. 

2. Almost continual action toward regaining this individually 
defined security was found in all cases. However this longed-for 
state was defined, the individual almost always did something to try 
to achieve it. In some people the discouragement reactions were so 
intense that less “retrieving” action could be observed in them, but 
they were never absent entirely, except perhaps in certain psychotics 
at times. The best analysis now available of this particular kind of 
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reaction to insecurity has been furnished by Horney, who speaks of 
four neurotic paths back to safety. The insecure person may with- 
draw so that he will no longer be hurt ; he may become dependent and 
submissive so that he will challenge no one; he may seek power and 
money so that people will love him for his achievements ; or he may 
develop a compulsive, neurotic need for affection however attained 
(e.g., ingratiation) as a reassurance against anxiety. These classifi- 
cations are of course relatively artificial. For instance, it is more 
usual to find samplings of all four and more types of reactions in 
any individual than to find only one kind. The point is clear, how- 
ever, that we have only started to describe an individual when we say 
he is insecure. Such a statement is quite inadequate if we do not 
further say how he reacts to the insecurity. 

3. Discouragement reactions may be a response to failure of 
these attempts, or to further threats to security, to introspective 
moods, to invidious comparisons with others, or anything else that 
drives home the realization of rejection, being hated, loss of love, 
etc. These discouragement reactions will be found frequently if one 
looks deeply enough for them. Sometimes they become very obvious 
indeed, breaking through all efforts to repress them and approaching 
as a limit, complete catastrophic breakdown, in which the person 
becomes completely disorganized, completely discouraged, sees no 
hope for the future and gives up altogether, as in suicide, “hys- 
terical” outbursts, etc. 

4. Revenge reactions for love already lost or for a threatened 
loss. Here we may speak of the general aggressiveness and hostility 
of the insecure person, of his bitterness, his antagonism, his tendency 
to hate everyone. It must be obvious that full analysis of this reac- 
tion would show tremendous complexity. We should have to deal 
with aggression as a reaction to deprivation of love, as a reaction to 
threat, as a defensive reaction, etc. If we wished to be definitive, we 
should have to go further and analyze out the reactions to these 
reactions, e.g., the reaction of guilt feelings to illegitimate hostility, 
and then the complex reactions to these guilt feelings, which them- 
selves might be hostile reactions, etc. 

5. Defense reactions to prevent further loss of love. The realiza- 
tion that a certain kind of behavior leads to rejection may lead to 
inhibition of this behavior or even to reaction formations; e.g., the 
person realizing consciously or unconsciously that stinginess will be 
disapproved of by other people may not only stop being stingy but 
may become excessively generous or extravagant. We may include 
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here also the various flight or avoidance reactions, which usually are ; pe 
largely defensive. pe 


6. Ameliorative reactions to make the bad situation more bear- 
able. Here we may have the sour-grapes mechanism in which there lo 
may be conscious attempts to save one’s self from hurt by changing { 
attitudes toward that which was desired. Here an individual may 
say, “After all, there are many advantages in not having too many 
friends or in not being married.’’ Thus he may attempt to make the 
best of a bad situation. 

7. Attack reactions upon the situations which bring about the 
insecurity in the attempt to change or improve them. This attack 
may be literal, e.g., a physical attack upon a person, or it may be 
more general, e.g., social radicalism to change the factors in society 
that bring about insecurity, such as unemployment, exploitation, etc. 
The attack reaction may be “good,” that is a realistic one. But it 
may also be a blame reaction, a projective one in which the indi- 
vidual attempts to save his tattered self-esteem by blaming others 
completely when he himself is also to blame. Blame reactions may 
be paralyzing since they tend to make it impossible to win back real 
security by making it more difficult for the person to analyze his 
situation so that it may be improved. Thus among radicals, the 
psychologist must attempt to distinguish between the ones who are 
simply being bitter, who are attacking blindly, who are blaming 

Are others, and on the other hand the radical who realistically under- 
stands the social and economic backgrounds for personal security 
and who then attempts to attack and change the bad situation. 

8. The undermining of self-esteem. Self-esteem and insecurity, 
although they are separable variables, tend to correlate with each 
other. Any attack on security tends also to be an attack on self- 

i esteem. This is particularly true in youngsters and in neurotics. 

r Here if we wished we could expand almost infinitely the multitudi- 

nous reactions to loss of self-esteem, e.g., the feeling of worthlessness, 
the feelings of inadequacy, inferiority feelings, etc. We shall men- 
tion only one as a sample, viz., the dynamic reaction of compensation, 
analyzed so well by Alfred Adler. The individual with inferiority 
feelings, whether caused by rejection or anything else, will tend to 
react in various compensatory ways. For instance, we have found 
a very common one to be in our society the attempt to appear to be 
higher in self-esteem than one really is by behaving in a very dom- 
inant fashion. Perhaps it is well to stress that this reaction is not, 
like some of the others we have discussed, a universal one. Some 
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people, we have found, will fight the feeling of inferiority by com- 
pensating, others will give in to it and will not fight. 

9. The insecure person will tend always to hide from himself as 
long as possible the conscious realizetion of rejection, of loss of love 
and respect. This is another kind of defensive reaction. In the per- 
son who has not yet given in to his feelings of insecurity, who has * 
not given up the struggle, we shall find this always to be so. That 
is, he will feel more insecure unconsciously than he is consciously. 
Consciously he may overlook completely a slight, a snub, a rejection, 
but this is very apt to come out in his dream that night, or in 
hypnosis. Another way of saying this is that the person who is still 
fighting against his insecurity will show a certain “optimism.” The 
very opposite will be the case with the person who has given up. He 
will show the reaction of pessimism. He will be far more conscious 
of the snubs than of the compliments. He will, so to speak, believe 
the snub and not believe the compliment. This reaction will be found 
at times even in the person who has not given up, when he is blue, 
when he is tired, when he is drunk, when he is asleep, etc. See also 
discouragement reactions above. 

10. Other processes that perpetuate the adjustment or the life 
style. Every adjustment tends to become high in internal con- 
sistency. To be less anthropomorphic, in every insecure person there 
tends to be a change in his apperceptive mass, in his world philos- 
ophy. He looks out upon the world in an insecure way. Thus he 
tends to be blind to all the facts that run counter to his conviction 
that he is insecure. He tends to remember only insecure memories. 
He tends to disparage traits of security within himself. He tends 
always to go toward the 100 per cent end of the scale; e.g., from 
mistrusting 75 per cent of all people, he tends slowly to come to 
mistrust 80 and then 90 per cent and so on until he tends to mis- 
trust all people. If something happens that conflicts with his inter- 
pretation of the world, then he tends to twist this happening, to 
reinterpret it so that it fits into his world scheme. - Thus, if he 
thinks that all people are essentially selfish, and then observes 
someone behaving unselfishly, he will tend to manufacture or 
project selfish motives upon this unselfish person. What does 
tiis mean for the understanding of the insecure individual? As 
he becomes more insecure in one department of life, in one area, 
we may expect the automatic tendency toward insecurity in all 
departments of life—in his thinking, his perceptions, his remem- 
i bering, his forgetting, his emotions, his philosophy. This is also 
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true in the type of areas of security as defined by Horowitz. The 
person who becomes insecure in his relation to his employers tends 
also inexorably to become insecure in all social areas—in the sexual 
life, in his relations to his family, ete. 

11. The effects of all of these reactions on other people serve 
further to perpetuate and to re-enforce the insecurity. Horney has 
described this well in her concept of the vicious circle. Thus if the 
insecure person is mistrustful, his mistrust changes his behavior 
willy-nilly in such a way so that other people become mistrustful of 
him. This in turn intensifies his mistrust which in turn intensifies 
their mistrust and so on. The person who for whatever reason hates 
other people will make them hate him, which will make him hate 
them even more, etc. Contrariwise, the person who loves other 
people is loved more by them, for easily discernible reasons. This 
confirms and strengthens his love for other people, which confirms 
their love for him, etc. 

12. Limiting the base of security (or safety). Frequently enough 
we observe what seems at first to be a paradoxical form of security, 
e.g., in Dollard’s description of lower class Negroes in Southern 
towns, in overprotected children, in Goldstein’s brain injured cases. 
These are people who maintain an apparent security simply by nar- 
rowing the effective world in which they live. This can be done by 
completely giving one’s autonomy up to someone else (the slave or 
the overprotected child), by lowering the level of aspiration very 
markedly, or by living only in that area of life which is absolutely 
familiar, safe, or predictable. In this way a kind of safety or pseudo 
safety can be attained which we shall call security-on-a-narrow-base. 
So long as there is someone else to solve all problems for the indi- 
vidual, or so long as he stays within his restricted world, or so long 
as he asks for nothing and hopes for nothing, just so long will he 
retain his apparent security. This security obviously depends entirely 
on a continuation of the necessary conditions. When these necessary 
‘ conditions are disturbed, then the individual is thrown into anxiety, 
hostility, neurotic reactions, helplessness, and the like. Real security 
is security-on-a-broad-base. That is, it must not crash in the face of 
the ordinary exigencies of life. 

13. Neurotic exaggeration of the drive for security. The more 
insecure the individual becomes, the greater becomes his hunger for 
security and, with this, the more fantastic and unreal and unattain- 
able his conception of security becomes. He tends to overinflate the 
goals and the demands until eventually he makes them in reality 
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impossible of achievement. Thus the extremely insecure person be- 
comes less and less content in his fantasies and dreams with the 
modest demands that he dares in reality to make upon the world. 
Instead of asking for affection and respect of most people when it is 
deserved, he will demand unconsciously the complete adoration and 
love of everyone whether he deserves it or not. Instead of hoping 
for adequacy, capability, mastery over his problems, he will uncon- 
sciously long for complete omnipotence, complete power, and will 
tend to be dissatisfied with an ordinarily satisfactory degree of 
achievement. The insecure husband, when analyzed deeply is usually 
found to be making upon his wife demands for complete unreason- 
ing loyalty, worship and devotion. The psychoanalysts speak here of 
neurotic inflation of the goals, or of neurotic insatiability. There 
can be no other way to describe the person who is loved by practically 
everybody and then goes into a depression because one person, whom 
he does not particularly care about, does not greet him with quite 
enough enthusiasm. 

14. The setting up of habits that may outlive their original func- 
tion. One fact that tends to confuse an already complex picture is 
that in most people who have changed from security to insecurity or 
vice versa, there will be found habit hangovers of the former state. 
Thus one may find once in a while a secure person who is stingy or 
jealous. This has sometimes been clarified in my experience by the 
fact that the person was formerly insecure and retained these in- 
secure reactions in a way that can be described only as habitual. They 
tend to disappear quickly when the person becomes conscious of 
them and of their meaning. This may or may not be the same as the 
fact that there tends to be a general unconscious hangover from 
former states. Operationally this means that if a secure person is 
hypnotized who was formerly insecure, he may be flooded easily 
with memories of former rejections and may live them through 
again emotionally. Also such a person tends to overvalue today what 
he longed for yesterday, even if he now has plenty of it. This means 
that the formerly rejected person tends to be more intensely appre- 
ciative of love, of compliments, of acceptance by others, than the 
person who has always been secure. Also the person who once was 
secure, and later becomes insecure, is more easily won back to secur- 
ity than the person who was always insecure. It is impossible in the 
present state of knowledge to know whether to call these all habit 
carryovers, or to consider them examples of more complex psycho- 
dynamics. In any case, they are confusing factors that the psycholog- 
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ical practitioner must keep in mind if he is to understand the complete 
individual. 

15. The tendency to defend the system of defenses. We have no 
wish to be paradoxical, but we know no better way of describing 
the peculiar tendency of the insecure person (‘or for that matter, of 
any other person) to hang on desperately to the particular set of 
compromise formations, defense reactions, ameliorative reactions, 
attack and discouragement reactions, and the like that he has built up 
through a lifetime of problem solving as his answer to life’s prob- 
lems. This phenomenon was first discussed by Freud under the 
rubric of “resistance,” but it has a far wider application than Freud 
saw. Thus we find the same tendency to hang on to the life style in 
the normal as well as in the maladjusted person. The person who 
believes that all people are essentially good, will show the same re- 
sistance to change of this belief as will the person who believes all 
people are bad. No matter what the defense may be, there is clearly 
perceptible to the psychological practitioner a resistance, even a feeling 
of panic, when the psychologist begins to attack them. 

The writer has speculated for a long time on this fantastic phe- 
nomenon and feels that ultimately we must speak here of some 
fundamental tendency in human nature of psychological inertia, of a 
tendency to prefer the familiar simply because it is familiar. Sheer 
familiarity gives a certain feeling of safety, even of security; un- 
familiarity means a new problem to solve, a new challenge, a new 
threat. The writer in his investigations has found this psychological 
inertia, this preference for the familiar, to be present in all human 
beings that he has worked with, but he has found it to be far more 
strong in the insecure person and in the person with low self-esteem. 
The secure person and the strong person either is not so urgently in 
need of safety, or else he has an actual liking for the novel and the 
unfamiliar in certain areas of life. In other areas of life he will show 
the same psychological inertia that can be observed in the very 
insecure person. 

In any case, whether this hypothesis be accepted or not, the fact 
remains that the psychological practitioner must deal with this 
tendency as a fact. Specific defenses or general adjustments do not 
collapse easily under the attack of the psychologist’s facts, sugges- 
tions, or interpretations ; they must more often be battered down by 
repeated impact, by dozens and dozens of interpretations, by repeated 
proof. Whatever the person is he tends to keep on being, through 
sheer inertia. 
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We must remember also that every adjustment, whether bad or 


good, is already a general solution to the person’s problems. Even 


the most extremely neurotic outlook in the world is functional and 
purposeful, and orders the individual, his problems, and his world 
into a coherent, logical structure.* It makes no difference how this 
adjustment was arrived at; it is the best that the individual can do 
at the time with all the materials available to him. Attack on the 
foundations of any adjustment, on its fundamental philosophy, puts 
the individual into a very uncomfortable situation. Attack upon his 
tried and true answers to life’s problems will leave the individual 
naked, without any habitual, familiar ways of facing the everyday 
problems of life. 


We have not the space to deal fully and directly with the important gen- 
eral problem that faces every, psychological practitioner, viz., how it is 
possible for an individual to maintain an adjustment that obviously flies in 
the face of reality, that is “wrong” in terms of facts. Every psychologist 
must often have wondered how it is possible for a person to remain fixed in 
a bad adjustment or in the wrong style of life. If it is wrong, one will ask, 
how then does it happen that this adjustment is not battered to pieces by the 
impact of reality and by all the facts contradicting it. How is it possible to 
believe that all people are jealous when in fact only some are, that all people 
are dishonest when some are in actuality honest? Must a person not learn 
otherwise very soon if he believes that all people hate him and wish to hurt 
him? There are many approaches to an explanation of this phenomenon of 
the self-perpetuation of an adjustment, whether good or bad. We hope that 
some of the psychodynamic principles mentioned in the text will at least 
partially answer the question. Here we wish only to point out that what the 
layman calls “facts” have no psychological reality in themselves. Adler says, 
“We are influenced not by ‘fact’ but by our interpretation of facts.” Thus an 
insecure person will be especially sensitive in his perceptions to evidences of 
hostility, selfishness, jealousy, and envy in others. He will be extraordinarily 
blind to evidences of unselfishness, affection, and fairness in others. Those 
links that are missing in the chain of his unconscious reasoning will, if neces- 
sary, be created. Thus a very insecure man who was highly attractive to 
women had to see the world in such a way that he could continue believing 
that no one loved him. When it was pointed out to him that many women 
were obviously in love with him, and when the attempt was made to prove 
this to him by their actions, he disagreed, and it turned out that these actions 
actually made him feel worse because, as he said, “Women Jook down upon 
me so much that everyone who sees me starts being maternal to me and pities 
me.” It is only facts as perceived that we can deal with, and since, of course, 
a perception is always a function of a particular individual, we come back to 
our starting point, the personality of the individual who does the perceiving, 

_ * We speak here of psychodynamic tendencies only as they pertain to insecurity 
directly. For this reason we shall do no more than mention the tendency of the 


human being to rationalize his world, to make it orderly and neat and to give it 
internal consistency and logic. 
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and how this personality came to be. If we say that John Smith is an in- 
secure individual, what does this mean? It means that he will perceive 
insecurely, just as he emotes insecurely, as he thinks insecurely, remembers 
insecurely, philosophizes insecurely, and does everything else insecurely. In 
short, he will perceive not only what there is to perceive, but what he has 
learned to perceive, what he is prepared or ready to perceive, or what the 
logic of his world outlook demands that he perceive; at the same time he 
will tend to be blind to what he must not or dare not see. Generally he must 
not perceive facts that endanger or threaten his adjustment style or that 
might cause him to give it up. Any perception that endangers an adjustment 
style, however bad or inefficient this style may be, is most often felt as 
painful or dangerous, and such discomfort cannot be endured. 


RESUME 


The reader will now understand the difficulty and even the im- 
possibility of defining insecurity in a few well-chosen words. When 
one deals with such complexities as these, the only definition that is 
satisfactory is of the “catalogue” type, and we may then say that 
this whole paper has been an attempt to define security and insecurity. 
We have seen that, for the sake of convenience, it was necessary first 
to list various aspects of the static picture and then to discuss one 
by one some of the dynamic processes that intertwine and come from 
this static side. It is not only useless but possibly misleading to pick 
out of all this mass of facts and processes any one which shall there- 
upon become the single defining characteristic of insecurity. Prob- 
ably we could give in a short statement 90 per cent of the truth, or 
thereabout, but no more. Thus it would be fair to say, if we were 
forced to give a short description of the insecure person for the sake 
of discussion, that he is a person who feels unconsciously rejected 
and consciously unhappy, unstable, and conflicted, who perceives the 
world and the people in it as dangerous to him, who reacts to these 
conscious and unconscious feelings by attempting to win back secur- 
ity in various ways, but who by the very reason that he attempts to 
win it back guarantees its perpetuation or even intensification, unless 
some “good” external influence intervenes into the vicious circle to 
put him on the correct path. 

Even such a wordy statement is obviously oversimplified, and 
there are still more complexities in store for the investigator. Thus 
we have not spoken of the various kinds of insecurity, of the various 
etiologies of insecurity, all of which will give it a somewhat different 
flavor, of the enormously complex relationships between security and 
self-esteem, of the role of intelligence, reason, and humor in this 
picture, and so forth. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Conservation of Scholarly Journals 

The completion of foreign institu- 
tional sets of American scholarly, 
scientific, and technical journals was 
one of the most difficult tasks of 
library reconstruction after the first 
World War. Destruction of libraries, 
loss of shipments and other mail 
difficulties, and the financial inability 
of many institutions to renewy sub- 
scriptions, are among the factors 
again operating. 

Last year the American Library 
Association created the Committee 
on Aid to Libraries in War Areas, 
headed by John R. Russell, the 
Librarian of the University of 
Rochester. A major concern is the 
minimizing, by foresighted action, of 
the difficulties faced after the last 
war. The Committee has already 
started the accumulation of a stock 
of periodicals which will be avail- 
able at the end of the war for the 
completion of fore:gn sets. Al- 
though impossible to estimate accu- 
rately, requests rece‘ved indicate 
that the demand will be very great. 


An appeal is now being made to 
American scholars and scientists for 
assistance in meeting a_ potential 
danger to this program. A present 
attempt to collect old periodicals in 
order to lessen an imminent paper 
shortage threatens the reserve of 
scholarly journals. The Committee 
has asked that this problem be 
brought to the attention of the sub- 
scribers of this journal in the hope 
of preventing sacrifice of this type 
of material to the demand for pulp. 
Maximal preservation of individually 
purchased copies of scientific jour- 
nals will be of the greatest aid in the 
completing of foreign sets, and the 
furtherance of international com- 
munication in this field after the 
war. 

Questions concerning the project 
or the value of particular periodicals 
to the project should be directed to 
Wayne M. Hartwell, Executive 
Assistant to the Committee on Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas, Rush Rhees 
Library, University of Rochester, 
Rochester, New York. 
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Tue Practice oF CLINicaL Psy- 
cHOLOGY. By Stanley D. Porteus, 
with the assistance of Mary 
Hunter and Colin J. Herrick. New 
York: American Book Co., 1941. 
Pp. 579. $3.25. 


In the Foreword, Dr. Porteus 
states that he has not attempted to 
survey the important aspects of clini- 
cal psychological practice generally 
but only to present his own theories, 
opinions and methods, realizing that 
other psychologists may differ on the 
basis of their own professional ex- 
perience. Insofar as Dr. Porteus 
keeps to his plan and discusses his 
own work, this book is a rather un- 
usual document of personal experi- 
ence and practice. When he attempts 
excursions into allied clinical fields 
outside his own personal experience, 
however, inadequate or even errone- 
ous statements occur far too often. 


The discussion of the work of 
child guidance clinic psychologists 
is an illustration of such misstate- 
ments of fact. Dr. Porteus writes: 
“These psychologists are usually 
only mental testers, the interpreta- 
tion of their test results being under- 
taken by the psychiatrist. The re- 
sponsibility for this situation seems 
to rest on the circumstance that the 
establishment of such clinics has 
been largely due to the efforts of the 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, an association composed large- 
ly of psychiatrists” (pp. 16-17). 
The present reviewer has worked for 
twenty years in child guidance clin- 
ics, at first conducted by the National 


Committee for Mental Hygiene and 
the Commonwealth Fund, then sup- 
ported by the community independ- 
ently of these organizations. In 
these two decades of child guidance 
experience, choice of tests and inter- 
pretation of test results always was 
the psychologist’s responsibility, and 
for more than ten years re-education 
and therapy have also been part of 
the psychologist’s work in the clinic. 
Papers written by the reviewer would 
so indicate, for they have been on 
such subjects as the interpretation 
of psychological tests, emotional as- 
pects of reading disabilities, thera- 
peutic work with children, etc. The 
writings of other child guidance psy- 
chologists on similar topics suggest 
that the reviewer’s experience is not 
unique for such clinics, and Helen 
Witmer has described the trend in 
child guidance as away from routine 
testing toward therapy and diagnos- 
tic work (Psychiatric Clinics for 
Children, p. 369). Consultation of 
the existing literature, therefore, 
should have enabled Dr. Porteus to 
avoid such misinformation concern- 
ing psychological practice in the field 
of child guidance. 

This is a sample of the kind of 
error which unfortunately makes 
this hardly a suitable text for stu- 
dents. Nevertheless, it is a book 
which affords decidedly interesting 
reading for psychologists working in 
the clinical field, because it is an in- 
timate account of the actual practice 
of one of the well-known members 
of our profession, who frankly de- 
scribes his own preferences and 
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prejudices without being defensive 

and without making too much effort 

to justify such personal attitudes. 
PHYLLIS BLANCHARD. 


HuMAN NATURE IN THE LIGHT OF 
PsycHoPpaTHOLoGy. By Kurt Gold- 
stein: Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. x + 258. 
$2.50. 


The William James Lectures at 
Harvard University have, for several 
years, provided the opportunity for 
eminent psychologists to examine 
and to present publicly the broader 
social and philosophic implications 
of their psychological investigation 
and theorizing. During the winter 
of 1938-39 Dr. Goldstein presented, 
in this series, the lectures subsequent- 
ly published under the above title. 

As stated in the Preface, no at- 
tempt in this book is made to de- 
scribe or to justify. the use of de- 
tailed methods of research. The 
author’s goal is to bring together 
the major findings of years of work 
with patients suffering from brain in- 
juries and, on the basis of these 
findings, to describe the nature of 
man in modern society. Despite this 
emphasis on findings rather than 
methods, Dr. Goldstein stresses 
throughout the lectures the need for 
the holistic approach in the study of 
man. And, indeed, so strongly and 
so persistently is this point empha- 
sized that the book appears at times 
to be primarily a defense of the 
holistic point of view and an attack 
on its antithesis, the atomistic method 
of research. In this respect it adds 
little to the contributions published 
much earlier by the other Gestalt 
psychologists. 

Those acquainted with Dr. Gold- 
stein’s researches will not be sur- 
prised to find that the most important 
aspect of man is said to be his ability 
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to assume the abstract attitude. It is 
the inability of patients with brain 
injuries to do so that distinguishes 
them from normal people. The sec- 
ond and third lectures of the series 
are devoted to a discussion of the 
abstract attitude and to a description 
of patients suffering from its im- 
pairment. These chapters afford a 
convenient reference for those un- 
familiar with the primary findings 
of Dr. Goldstein’s investigations and 
they reveal rather clearly some of 
the remarkable experimental 
genuity which he has employed in 
his clinical studies. 

In the following chapter, the con- 
cept of adjustment is discussed with 
freshness and insight. Consideration 
of the difficulty patients encounter 
in coming to terms with their en- 
vironment when unaided by the ab- 
stract attitude sheds much light on 
phenomena of fear and anxiety in 
normal life. The account of disor- 
ganized or catastrophic behavior sug- 
gests descriptive categories which 
may eventually be developed into 
fruitful scientific concepts. Through- 
out the discussion it is insisted that 
the organism’s adjustment to the 
world can be understood properly 
only by realizing that this adjust- 
ment is effected by the organism as 
a whole. 

Pursuing the holistic emphasis 
further, the discussion next deals 
with reflexes, instincts, and drives. 
The conception that learning is the 
conditioning of reflexes and _ the 
stimulus-response description of be- 
havior are flatly rejected for their 
failure to cope with the organism 
as a whole. To account for the unity 
and coherence of the’ organism such 
atomistic formulations seem always 
to lead to the postulation of mysteri- 
ous organizing entities and they are, 
therefore, rejected as unsatisfactory 
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scientific approaches. A similar fate 
is dealt to instincts and drives for 
the same reasons. In their place is 
substituted a tendency of the organ- 
ism toward self-actualization. This 
tendency is said to account for the 
possible domination of one need 
(such as pride) over another (such 
as hunger) and for the integration 
and hierarchical ordering of motives. 

The rejection of reflexes, instincts, 
and drives as terms in the description 
of behavior ertails also the rejection 
of much in current theories of per- 
sonality. Substituted for these is a 
description of personality in terms 
of the organism’s potentialities, its 
tendency to realize these potentiali- 
ties, its use of the abstract attitude, 
and its reliance upon preferred modes 
of performance. These latter prefer- 
ences are said to be the constants of 
personality. Unfortunately for an 
understanding of how these constants 
operate in complex, mature person- 
alities,the examples of preferred per- 
formances given describe such pref- 
erences as that of a falling cat to 
land on its feet or that of a person 
to form a constant angle with his 
arm and body when pointing at ob- 
jects. Only in a sketchy way is de- 
veloped the assertion that prefer- 
ences also exist in sensory and in- 
tellectual processes and in the realm 
of feeling and voluntary activities. 
In general, the author presents a 
program for the study of personality, 
rather than a theory based on em- 
pirical findings. 

The discussion of social behavior 
which follows is also primarily pro- 
grammatic. Much caré is employed to 
point out that the organism’s tend- 
ency to actualize its potentialities 
does not necessarily lead to asocial 
or individualistic behavior. The 
general tendency for behavior to be 
adjusted to environmental conditions 


produces social behavior since the en- 
vironment includes other people as 


well as inanimate objects. Yet, so-: 


ciety can be organized in such a way 
that the organisms in it are unable 
fully to realize their potentialities. 
It is the legitimate goal of social 
planners and political leaders to es- 
tablish a society which will permit 
the complete realization of the po- 
tentialities of the individuals com- 
posing it. On account of the vague- 
ness with which these potentialities 
are described, the reader will be un- 
able, from this book, to plot a course 
of concrete social action from the 
map which it provides. 

Dr. Goldstein’s other basic prin- 
ciples are applied in a similar fash- 
ion to social philosophy. “Ultimately 
all failures in social organization are 
caused by an underestimation of the 
significance of the abstract attitude 
and by a misjudgment of the detri- 
mental influence which can emanate 
from human traits if one changes 
them through artificial isolation” 
(p. 223). Many will undoubtedly 
share the feeling that this sort of 
analysis of society is extremely over- 
simplified. The fact that such un- 
grounded statements as these are 
made at all indicates the twofold 
danger created by the task which 
the author has undertaken. The first 
danger is the one which he himself 
accuses Freud of overlooking; name- 
ly, of generalizing too readily and 
too widely from a special area of in- 
vestigation. The second is the 
danger of drawing conclusions about 
the structure of society and the na- 
ture of social processes from a study 
of individuals. The author’s research 
has undoubtedly furthered our under- 
standing of the behavior of patients 
in small face-to-face groups. But, 
without a direct study of larger social 
groups, of political organization, of 
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institutions, and of economic func- 
tioning, it is extremely precarious 
to draw conclusions about the nature 
of society or to propose methods for 
its reconstruction. 

The same _ intellectual qualities 
which lead Dr. Goldstein to prema- 
ture and unwarranted generaliza- 
tions are responsible for his major 
contribution to our understanding of 
patients. His lack of concern for 
orthodoxy in psychological research 
has gone far to free psychopathology 
from the narrow confines of tradi- 
tional atomistic modes of thinking. 
Although the principal weakness of 
this book is the fuzziness of its\con- 
ceptualization, it is richly sugges- 


tive. It should act as a stimulus for 
further research and _ productive 
theorizing. 


Dorwin CARTWRIGHT. 
Division of Program Surveys, 
Department of Agriculture. 


HUNGER FOR WHOLINESS: Man’s 
UniversaL Motive. By Thomas 
H. Howells. Denver: The World 
Press, Inc., 1940. Pp. ix + 307. 
$3.00. 


The inspirational literature of a 
generation ago, for all its sentimen- 
tality and lack of realism, was rela- 
tively honest because it was frankly 
grounded in its purveyors’ surface 
attitudes or in widely accepted theo- 
logical clichés. The present fashion 
of appealing to “science” for support 
of extraverted, middle-class optimism 
not only produces a great deal of 
irritation among the scientifically in- 
formed (the barbarous usage of 
“wholiness” to denote the integrated 
life being a typical irritant), but 
wastes much space through the pre- 
liminary demonstration of principles 
which are then perverted to the sub- 
stantiation of prejudices. The fact 
that the principles are empirically ac- 
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credited or that the prejudices are so- 
cially constructive in no way lessens 
the enormity of a fundamentally il- 
licit procedure. The ordinary reader, 
duly awed by the hocus-pocus, is 
eventually delighted to learn that he 
need not go to the dogs and that he 
was a discriminating, “right-think- 
ing” person all the time. He now has 
Heisenberg’s, Eddington’s, and Kurt 
Goldstein’s word for it. 


It seems that the trend of every- 
thing is toward “wholiness,” which 
is the dialectic of progressive inte- 
gration. The chief sin or defect is 
partialism, which destroys person- 
ality and negates love, play, beauty, 
and faith. (The author overlooked 
the chance to draw an analogy be- 
tween these essentials and the voices 
in a male quartette!) Wholiness im- 
plies an attitude of tolerance; in the 
long run practically anything and 
everything can be assimilated into its 
total pattern. Even Freud, the found- 
er of “sexo-analysis,” was after all 
narrow-minded rather than nasty- 
minded. Frequent quotations of 
poetry make it clear that some sort 
of God is in his heaven. Besides hav- 
ing the opportunity to learn many 
details of how to play golf, the reader 
can discover innumerable profound 
truths (these are taken at random 
from p. 183): “Lovers are always 
playful and sports-people are always 
friendly.” “Perhaps play and ro- 
mance are merely different aspects 
or media of the search for the 
Wholy Grail!” The concluding chap- 
ter on “Liberty and Social Growth” 
reveals that imperialism and various 
other reactionary modes of social ex- 
istence really tend toward wholiness. 
The thought that egocentricity is the 
chief mark of unwholesomeness and 
that it can have lasting disastrous 
consequences to the individual and 
society, is recognized but manipulated 
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out of the reckoning. After all, man 
really wants wholiness and he should 
get what he wants. 

No less than the psychologist, the 
physicist, the astronomer, the physi- 
cian, the economist, and the histo- 
rian, will stand a good chance of 
being revolted by this book. One 
wonders also about the response of 
the average citizen to the assertion 
that “human suffering is not the most 
evil product of modern warfare, so 
much as the complete renunciation of 
sportsmanship.” War, no doubt, be- 
comes integrative too; if only we can 
learn to regard it as a wholocaust. 

Howarp Davis SPOERL. 

American International College. 


FOUNDATIONS FOR A SCIENCE OF PER- 
SONALITY. By Andras Angyal. 
New York: The Commonwealth 
Fund, 1941. Pp. xii + 398. $2.25. 


The increasingly insistent demand 
for a “new science” that would serve 
to unify the variegated sciences of 
life and man is met in no small part 
by Dr. Angyal’s contribution. To the 
precursory outlooks of such ap- 
proaches as holistic biology, Gestalt- 
theorie, personalistics, and geistes- 
wissenschaftliche philosophy, — this 
author adds the insight of a biologi- 
cally informed and scientifically 
competent psychiatrist. The profes- 
sional focus is important, since in 
psychiatry as perhaps in no other 
discipline the rays of all scientific 
and cultural resources find their point 
of convergence. Freud’s response 
to this awareness had revolutionary 
consequences. In a better-prepared 
and more alertly sophisticated epoch 
Dr. Angyal observes that “psychiatry 
is the application of a basic science 
which does not as yet exist.” Thus 
he adds his own insistence to the 
general demand in a\ way that insures 
the integration of his formulations. 


At the same time the book is not 
“about psychiatry”; the title fairly 
describes its contents. 

Insofar as psychological consid- 
erations are raised, they are more 
personalistic than anything else. Be- 
hind the foundational concepts, 
which emerge in a new and biologi- 
cally oriented vocabulary, rest a great 
many of the pioneer emphases of the 
late William Stern. Psychophysical 
neutrality, personal relevance, sali- 
ence and embedding, restated and re- 
fined in the light of nonpsychological 
evidences—these and other personal- 
istic devices perform duly acknowl- 
edged services for the present 
author. This announcement the re- 
viewer makes partly as a “warning” 
to psychological readers whose back- 
ground is the standard Americau em- 
piricism. Such readers are likely to 
gain the impression that Dr. Angyal 
is naively recasting the familiar ad- 
justive relationships in a confused 
terminology, or that he is “reverting 
to philosophy.” There are doubt- 
less other good books with which 
these readers may profitably occupy 
themselves. If they take the hint 
they need never be disturbed by the 
assertion that “organism and en- 
vironment are not separable as struc- 
tures in space.” 

The polarity of “organism and en- 
vironment” in this assertion is char- 
acterized in Dr. Angyal’s thought by 
the two trends of this single total 
process (Stern: “person-world rela- 
tion”): the trend toward autonomy 
and the trend toward homonomy. The 
one connotes self-determination, the 
other conformity with superindividual 
wholes. There are specific trends be- 
sides, dynamic in their nature, classi- 
fied as drives, cravings, and wishes. 
They are ways in which the generic 
trends may be manifested, and in 
ordinary parlance they are compo- 
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nents of personality and of social 
psychological relationships. The vari- 
ous trends enter into integrative proc- 
esses in accordance with the logic 
of “system principles.” Representa- 
tive systems of the total unitas multi- 
plex function in accordance with an 
integrative principle reminiscent of 
G. W. Allport’s “functional autono- 
my” in the transformation of mo- 
tives. 

There are ten chapters and a sum- 
marizing chapter; the end of each 
chapter is usually its own summary. 
The frequent recapitulations of the 
developed arguments and demonstra- 
tions add considerably to the excel- 
lent composition of the book, which 
although written with unusual clarity 
of expression, is not always easy 
reading, even for a personalist. In 
view of the fact that the book as a 
whole is a highly abstract presenta- 
tion of theoretical considerations, an 
unexpected and pleasing feature is its 
wealth of suggestive applications 
directly on the level of personal 


dynamics, social psychology, and 
numerous psychiatric and cultural 
problems. 


It is unfortunate that the work is 
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not more richly documented. While 
the author, as he says, finds the omis- 
sion of “digressions to point out 
differences from and similarities to 
other theories” aids in “facilitating 
the flow of argument,” more detailed 
introduction of tributary conceptions 
and lines of thought, particularly 
from the relevant German sources, 
would have helped those readers to 
whom a half century of such back- 
ground is largely unknown territory. 
The Commonwealth Fund has per- 
formed a great service in producing 
the book. One reason for the wide- 
spread unfamiliarity with the back- 
ground of Dr. Angyal’s formulations 
is doubtless the past and continuing 
hesitation of commercial publishers. 
This is not a mere cavil. Disturbed 
international conditions raise a grave 
question as to the future of an en- 
lightened Gelehrtentum that cannot 
express itself through textbooks and 
best sellers. We can no longer com- 


fortably “depend on the Germans.” 
But can expatriate authors of “un- 
salable” literature depend on our 
publishers ? 
Howarp Davis SPoERL. 
American International College. 
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